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Poetry. 


PATIENCE. 


Take up thy burden once again, oh hands! 
And grow not weary; for the task begun 

In hopefulness and trust, unfinished stands, 
And thou must rest not till thy work is done. 
Take up thy malodies again, oh voice! 

And sing of sunshine to the heart within, 
That it may in the darkness still rejoice ; 
The load it bears is not a load of sin. 


And thou, oh heart! be strong beneath thy 
load, 

And never from thy faithful promptings cease ; 

Know that the feet that walk the thorny road 

Shall find its rugged ways the path of peace. 

For rugged ways and paths of peace do meet 

Where thou dost leave the cross to take the 
crown,— 

The narrow way leads where the weary feet, 

And hands, and heart, may lay their burdens 
down. 8, F. G. 

Sr, Louis. 

















QUESTIONS, 


If for the welfare of the tree, 
Some branch, though filled with budding life, 
Tossed by the wind in dalliance free, 
Is made to feel the pruner’s knife, 
Shall it complain? 
And if to make the border gay 
When flowers feel the breath of June, 
Some plants, less fair, be cast away 
To fade and wither all too soon, 
Who shall say nay? 
If in the strife for hizhest good, 
My loss should be another’s gain, 
If some weak soul in sorrowing mood 
Its peace should purchase through my pain, 
Shall I repine? 





" Or if some thought born of my woe 


A benison to others prove, 
Though waked to life by fiercest throe, 
‘Should it another’s pang remove, 
Can I be sad? 
The answer is plain, and yet, ah me! 
The human heart hath human needs, 
And when ’gainst reason’s high decree 
For self and happiness it pleads, 
What can avail? 
Sr. Louis, Dec. 5, 1871. L. BH. 








NEW YEAR’S BOOKS. 


It is proper to take for granted that all read- 
ers of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL supplied them 
selves with Christmas presents at the Woman 
Suffrage Bazar. But for New Year’s presents 
we can now provide only by recommendations 
in these columns; and there are some new 
books which eminently deserve mention. 

The most graceful and original children’s 
book that has been published for many a day, 
tomy thinking, is “The New Year’s Bargain,” 
by Susan Coolidge; (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers), To write anything thoroughly new fer 
children, in this age of the world, ie « great 
triumph; but the framework of ihese stories 
is a8 wholly novel asif there had been no Haus 


Andersen in the world; and I know of nobody 
else to whom to compare this new writer. 
And if she does seem to shake her head in one 
place at us believers in impartial suffrage, it 
can easily be pardoned; “the cause” is now 
strong enough to stand a joke, and certainly 
we have all known Miss Nippie Nutcracker. 
The artist, Miss Ledyard, must also have 
known this young lady; and the illustrations 
in general are quite worthy of the book. 

It is pleasant also to see the imagination of 
American women vindicated, in maturer 
fashion, by Mrs. R. S. Greenough, in her 
“Arabesques’’ (Boston, Roberts Brothers). 
This is certainly a series of most powerful and 
remarkable stories; affluent in fancy, ruled by 
such a spirit of art as befits a sculptor’s wife. 
The tales can best be classified for the general 
reader by assigning them to the same class 
with those of La Motte Fouqué, of which “Un- 
dine” and “Sintram” are the best known. 
Like Fouqué, Mrs. Greenough lays her scenes 
in the ideal atmosphere of a Christian chivalry ; 
but she wisely forbears to cumber her tale with 
amoral; yet so true is each to the spirit of 
fantasy, that it bears, like a good musical com- 
position, a different symbolic meaning to every 
listener... At the same time it must be owned, 
that this is a style of writing not now in vogue, 
and it remains to be seen how far this volume 
will have popular reception. I wish it might. 
Mrs. Greenough is at any rate fortunate in her 
publishers, who clothe their books in a dress 
worthy of their contents. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard, who are not so apt 
to spend strength on the external aspect of 
their books, have yet done that courtesy to 
Mr. Underwood, for whom they publish in be- 
coming shape, “Cloud Pictures,” which, like 
Mrs. Greenough’s, contains a quartette of sto- 
ries, The most remarkable part of this book 
seems to lie in the main story, “‘The Exile of 
von Adelstein’s Soul,’ which is not merely an 
ingenious tale, but is original, powerful and 
haunting;~such, in some respects, as Edgar 
Poe might have written. Not painted with 
colors so delicate as those used for “Ara- 
besques”—nay, venturing too far, sometimes, 
into the domain of the physically repulsive— 
it is yet a striking and permanent addition to 
the small list of purely imaginative American 
stories. 

The superiority of children’s books to grown- 
up novels is so conspicuous in our literature 
that it is really interesting to watch authors 
who have described child-life in America, and 
see how they will get on with their young 
friends when these have grown older. There 
are no two writers among us whose children’s 
books smack of the soil more refreshingly than 
those of Mrs. Diaz and “Sophie May’’; but it 
must be owned that the maturer “William 
Henry and his Friends” (Osgood & Co.) do 
not interest us quite so much as their pre- 
decessors; nor is the “Doctor’s Daughter’’ 
(Lee & Shepard) at all the equal of “Little 
Prudy.” There is much in the new book by 
“Sophie May” toremind us of former triumphs ; 
but it suggests the doubt, after all, whether the 
slip-shod habits into which the writer of “ju- 
veniles” pretty surely falls are not incompati- 
ble with the more careful work required to 
achieve a novel, Neither of these two new 
books would however claim so perilous a name, 
though they certainly trench on the grown-up 
domain of courtsbip and marriage. 

Of writing children’s books there is no end; 
nor is there any variety of age, sex or appe- 
tite which cannot be met by the endless pro- 
fusion which pours from Lee & Shepard’s 
press. “Oliver Optic” alone would surpass all 
the real and counterfeit “Peter Parleys’’ of 
an earlier generation, and when to him are 
added Kellogg and De Mille and all the rest, 
oné only wonders whether the coming child 
will be able to endure anything but novels. 
For illustrated children’s books, Roberts Broth- 
ers havé again made provision, and their 
“Good Night and Good Mourning” is especially 
beautiful. For grown-up readers they alsu 
provide, in the pictorial way,and each uew 
book of Konewka's they publish increases tue 
grief that we have lost that most graceful ar- 
tist, dear to two hemispheres, aud that we 
shall see his lovely girls and bewitchiug boys 
no more. Hamerton’s “Unknown River” is 
again issued in improved fourm by Ruberts 
Brothers, and they indeed surpass all other 
American houses iu the careful selectivn and 
faithful manufacture of their books, 

In the way of illustrated books, Osgoud & 
Co, have however done much to redeem their 
recent neglect of theexternals of book-making; 
and the illustrated editions of “Their Wedding 
Journey” and **My Summer in a Garden”’ are 
certainly most creditable. Their “Child-life,’’ 
while attempting more, seems a shade less suc- 
cessful in its illustrations; while ube large new 
volume of Hoppin’s European illustrations is a 
surprise and a delight beyond all the rest. Iu 
what respect is he inferior to John Leech? = It 





is as good as seeing the Passion Play at Ober- 


Ammergau to see his sketches of Caiaphas and 
Pontius Pilate and “Christus” himself. 

That reminds one of the new poems—the 
“Divine Tragedy,’ and Tennyson’s “Last 
Tournament”—the best of his idyle, to my 
thinking,—and Celia Thaxter’s new volume 
(Hurd & Houghton), which I have not yet 
seen, but which must be the best thing of its 
kind since “Verses by H. H.” And having 
lately disparaged our women novelists, in com- 
parison with their English sisters, I will glad- 
ly record that our new women-poets seem to 
me, in my ignorance, altogether above Jean 
Ingelow and Christina Rossetti. 

For substantial reading, there is Taine’s 
“English Literature” (New York, Holt & Wil- 
liams)—worth reading not only for itself, but 
to show the width and compass of that great 
critic,—and his “Art in Greece,” also worth 
reading to show his limitations. There is also 
Prof. De Vere’s ‘‘Americanisms,’’ (New York, 
Scribner & Co.,)—a book whose many and 
amazing blunders should not blind us to the 
fact that it after all has value; and there is, 
above all, the magnificent translation of Plato 
by Jowett, reprinted by the same generous 
publishers. It is a pity that any American 
woman should fail to read what Plato says of 
her sex in the “Symposium,” and the Sixth 
Book of the “Laws,”—besides the speech of 
Aspasia in the “Menexenus.” T. W. H. 


WOMEN WHO DON’T WANT TO VOTE. 


There are two classes of women who are 
fond of saying, “I have all the rights I want.” 
The first is composed largely of young girls at 
the oracular age between fifteen and twenty, 
and of women petted and cared for, who, 
though they grow older, have missed the ex- 
periences that might have made them wiser. 
The young men of Miss Mabel’s set ridicule 
strong-minded women, and Miss Mabel her- 
self, without taking so much as five minutes to 
inform herself on the subject, has her flings 
at “this nonsense about women’s voting,’ and 
congratulates herself that she is not in the 
least “strong-minded.’’ Mamma is occupied in 
making life agreeable to het, papa pays her 
bills, her companions admire and praise her, 
and the young gentlemen of her acquaintance 
compliment and are delighted to serve her. 
What can she know of the weighty interests 
involved in the “woman question’? how can 
it seem to her other than “nonsense’’ ? 

Scarcely better informed are the women de- 
voted to dress and amusement, who find am- 
ple scope for the exercise of their powers in 
studying the fashion-plates, and practicing the 
arts of fascination,—women who have been 
sheltered and ministered unto ever since they 
were born, and who know nothing of the hard 
experiences that come to so many of their sis- 
ters. They are more to be pitied than blamed ; 
it is their misfortune that life has brought to 
them, instead of a university education, the 
petting and coddling of the infant school. 
Thinking of these women, I am reminded of 
the prayer of an earnest young clergyman who 
was rapidly learning the value of experience, 
“O Lord, do anything butcoddle us,’’ and it is 
those who have been most coddled who are 
most destitute of human sympathy. 

Another, and very different class of women 
who don’t want to vote, are women of excep- 
tional strength and originality, who by force 
of character have commanded from the world 
the satisfaction of their wants. The thing 
which they coveted they have been strong 
enough to take. They say, ‘Look at me; I 
wanted to do this or that, I asked nobody’s 
permission, but weut to work and did it. 
What is the use of all this talk? Ifa woman 
has anything in her she will make her mark, 
and if she hasn’t, the ballotisn’t going to help 
her.”” Successful teachers, literary and pro- 
fessional women, and artists honored in both 
hemispheres, have said almost these words to 
me again and again, and apparently without 
realizing that they were characterized by 
‘either arrogance or selfishness: that they said 
virtually, “What I do not want no woman 
needs. The prizes of the world are for the 
hand that can reach them. I am six fret in 
height, and can reach everything that I care for; 
therefore step-ladders are superfluous.” “I do 
not find the ballot essential to my success on 
the stage,’’ says the great tragedienne; “the 
ballot would not have aided me in my literary 
work,” says the successful woman of letters, 
“and [do not want the responsibility of vot- 
ing,” says the woman afraid of getting out of 
her sphere; and for al! and various, these good 
reasons, 10 woman shall yote. The trouble 
with both these classes of women is that they 
assume to judge all women by themselves; 
that they would make the special the rule for 
the universal And just here I take issue 
with them. I provest ayainst their debarring 
me from a right because they dv not care to 
exercise it. I would say to one and all of my 





auti-suffrage sisters, Be redisaured ;if you dono’ 





want to vote you need not. Do not fear that 
the strong-minded will seize you by force of 
arms, and carry you to the polls. You shall 
be free to stay away, and being sure of that 
liberty, you ought to have the grace not to try 
to hinder us of a like liberty to go. Iam an 
American woman, in justice entitled to the 
rights of an American citizen, and I shall it- 
erate and reiterate the demand for those rights 
till they are granted. I want them for my 
own protection, and for the protection of a 
vast army of women who need every help and 
security that the ballot gives. For the sake of 
wives tied to loathsome and degraded hus- 
bands by their love for their children; for the 
sake of widows wronged and outraged by un- 
equal laws; for the sake of young girls com- 
pelled to compete with men in the hard strug- 
gle for daily bread; for the sake of humanity, 
whose holy interests will be safe only in so far 
as they are entrusted to the equal guardianship 
of men and of women. 

I want to vote, and now that the women 
who do not want to vote are taking some pains 
to inform the world of the fact, it is more than 
ever incumbent upon every woman who feels 
an interest in human progress to define her 
position. CELIA BURLEIGH. 


CONGRATULATIONS. 


We congratulate the Woman Suffragists of 
New England upon the successful results of 
this, their third year of organized effort,—re- 
sults which are becoming daily more apparent 
to friends and foes,—results, the full effects of 
which will be more fully realized before the 
coming year is ended. 

First and foremost we congratulate our 
friends upon their unity of purpose and con- 
centration of effort. No personal jealousies, 
no political antagonisms, no entangling alli- 
ances, no side issues—have diverted our atten- 
tion from the main question of woman’s legal 
and political equality. Differing widely upon 
minor points, we have agreed to differ for the 
sake of union upon the common object. Of- 
ten diametrically opposed in our views of pol- 
icy, we have frankly stated our own opinions, 
and listened respectfully to the opinions of 
others. We have not sought a mere external 
unity at the expense of individual freedom, 
nor have we allowed liberty to degenerate 
into license. 

The New England Woman Suffrage Bazar, 
which has just closed, has been in the highest 
sense & success. The proceeds (amounting to 
between eight and nine thousand dollars) will 
furnish the means of continuing the suffrage 
agitation with redoubled vigor. The pecunia- 
ry result was wonderful, in view of the unex- 
ampled drain which has been made upon the 
resources of New England by the Chicago 
fire, and by the gratifying success of the con- 
temporaneous fair of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. In addition to 
these accidental disadvantages, many of our 
most active workers had been compelled to 
devote their energies elsewhere for a month 
previous, in important pubiic meetings and 
lectures, while unusual stagnation in business 
and scarcity of money have generally pre- 
vailed. 

Yet the vast multitude of visitors which 
crowded Music Hall last week, day after day, 
and night after night, admiring the inspiring 
spectacle of feminine tact and taste and ener- 
gy there displayed, and reading the appropri- 
ate mottoes that adorned the walls, went away 
convinced that the women of New England 
are in earnest, and are moving forward to in- 
evitable victory. Apart from all considera- 
tions of money, the New England Woman 
Suffrage Bazar was well worth all it cost in 
effort and expense, as a social influence and 
educational agency. 

Not least among the methods of success was 
the Bazar Gazette, edited by “Warrington,” 
and crowded with first-class advertisements. 
Twenty thousand of these printed messengers 
have dropped noiselessly like snow-flakes into 
the hands of New England readers; and even 
the bill of fare was made a vehicle of informa- 
tion and of profit. 

Nor should our rejoicing be confined to 
New England. The success of the annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association and of the Washington Conven- 
tion has given the suffraze cause fresh impe- 
tus,and from every auxiliary State society, 
from New Hampshire to California, come en- 
couraging assurances of progress. ,Well may 
our friends and fellow-workers everywhere 
unite in wishing each other a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy New Year. H, B. B. 

“Shirley Dare,” whose admirable writing is 
familiar to New York readers, is a Mrs. Pow- 
ers, a lady of culture and refinement, who bas 
an invalid husband and a litle child to support 
by her pen. And yet her writing is full of op- 
timistic composure and the brightuess of hope. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Countess Benedetti, wife of the French min- 
ister to Prussia, was once a Greek slave at 
Alexandria. 


Twenty-eight women have been matriculat- 
ed in the University of Edinburgh during the 
present term. 


Carl Rosa pays Wachtel $30,000 for fifty 
nights. In the spring hd is to appear in Ital- 
ian opera with Madame Parepa-Rosa. 


Some twenty women are admitted to regular 
practice of medicine in Berlin, most of them 
being of the homeopathic and eclectic schools. 


In Estey’s cottage organ manufactory, at 
Brattleboro’, Vt., over twenty young women 
are employed as tuners, one of their number 
acting as overseer to the rest. 


The Princess Alice, of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Queen Victoria’s daughter, has recently pub- 
lished a new novel, written in German. It is 
entitled ‘“‘The Dream of a Day.” 


Miss Arabella Rice of Boston has donated 
one thousand dollars to the Howard Benevo- 
lent Society of Portsmouth, through the Hon. 
Ichabod Goodwin, who is president. 


By breaking her husband’s will, Mrs. Hawes, 
of San Francisco, instead of an annuity of 
twenty-five hundred dollars, will receive one 
million dollars that were left to found a univer- 
sity. . 

A lady in Vermont recently asked several of 
her male acquaintances, who the Governor 
of the State was. They had the right of vot- 
ing, but were forced to acknowledge that they 
did not know the name of the Governor. 


-The women of the Presbyterian church in 
Salt Lake City, of which Rev. Josiah Welch is 
pastor, are endeavoring to build a church; and 
in aid of their project, they ask five thousand 
women of their denomination to contribute an 
amount averaging five dollars each toward the 
erection of this church. 


Mrs. Phebe Bottum of Florence, who is 
eighty-four years of age, made six thousand 
pounds of chegse Jast summer, besides doing 
considerable household work. This was all 
voluntary labor, as there is no occasion for her 
doing work unless she chooses. It is said she 
appears as young and energetic as a woman of 
forty. 


The East Haddam Advertiser says there is 
a lady in that town over 80 years of age, who, 
during the last two years, has quilted 20 bed- 
quilts, one of which had 5576 pieces; the oth- 
ers averaged over 3000 pieces. She has also 
during the same time knit over 800 pairs of 
mittens and done her own housework. Near- 
ly all the above articles were given away. 


The Cecilia Society of Vassar College gave 
a concert for the benefit of the Michigan suf- 
ferers, Nov. 15, which netted $300. It was 
pronounced a success both musically and be- 
nevolently. The lady principal of Vassar 
College is Miss H. W. Terry, of New Haven— 
not Miss ‘Perry,’ as a recent issue of the 
JOURNAL has it. She isa sister of Maj.-Gen. 
Alfred Terry, and a cousin of the poet, Miss 
Rose Terry. 


Miss L. 8S. Hall, of Hornelisville, Kan., is 
quite a woman. She started out keeping 
boarding-house, but besides that, bought and 
sold real estate, built houses and conducted va- 
rigus business enterprises. She was also devot- 
ed to literature, writing for the local and East- 
ern papers, and we believe also wrote a book. 
Late years she has held a position in the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington, occupying, at 
one time, the most responsible civil position 
ever held by a woman in this country. 


Mrs. Bella French, late senior editor of the 
Spring Valley Progress, on leaving that paper 
to take her place on the editorial staff of the 
St. Paul Pioneer, thus speaks of the difficulties 
she has encountered and overcome in estab- 
lishing the Western Progress :— 

This week I sever my connection with the 

ogress, as its senior editor. A wider field 
having been opened to me, I go thither to la- 
bor, hoping to enlarge my sphere of usefulness, 

Two years and a half since, then an invalid 
on crutches, with less than fifty dollars capital 
and with very little hope of success, I com- 
menced the publication of the Progress. Dur- 
ing that period | have filled, at different times, 
every position iu the office, from devil to chief 
editor—have washed and made rollers; set 
type,done job work and made up forms; done 
press-work, mailing, writiug, proof reading aud 
the hundred and one et ceteras, meanwhile 
keeping house and attending to the wants of a 
family, a large portion of the time without even 
the help of a servant. The batile with pover- 
ty, however, has been of littie note beside my 
batue with the prejudiced portion of the peo- 
ple, who retuse to allow women their true place 
in the world, and who use their influence 
agaiust those who step out of the beaten paths. 
But for all this the Progress has been a suc- 
cess. To-day it bas the largest circulation of 
any paper in Fillmore Couaty, and this week is 
issued trom a large, new two-story office, just 





built by the preseut proprietors. 
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Poetry. 





SUNSET IN LATE AUTUMN. 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Beyond the lake the sun had slowly set; 

Yet lingered a firm light behind the pines 

That on the southwest heaven spear the low 
sky. 

Across the trembling Walden a faint gleam 

Of softest gold, inverted, circling fair, 

How gently waved! That calm, propitious 
hour, 

When day’s rude cares are touched as with a 
seal, 

And the vexed world falls like a child tu sleep, 

Why should it not my spirit hush in peace? 


The gleams of light behind the sunset pines 

Recalled the latent art that Nature loves, 

But from my wearied heart no beat of joy. 

I stood in tears upon the darkling shore ; 

I was, in truth, a solitary man. 

My flowers of hope had faded, and I looked, 

Remembering that in boyhood’s years, when 
life 

Had still some kind of happiness, that then 

A heaven like this, and its last trembling 
lights— 

Soft, soothing lips that kiss the shut of day,— 

‘My heart had softened, while, in these hope- 

less, 

Melancholy hours, this touch of brightness 

Made the scene lonelier far; and thus I felt, 

Even at that hour, responseless to its thought— 

Day’s pensive murmur of Hope’s calmer 
world, 

— Independent. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


awe clip the following doggerel from the True 
‘oman, the o of the Anti-Woman Suffrage 
Movement, published under the auspices of Mesdames 
Dahl . Tnerman, and Lincoln-Phelps. It is a 
7 , not half as large as the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
utterly lacking in ability, full of namby-pambyism, 
flimsy sentimentalism and misstatement. We copy 
from its columns the (!) below, that our readers 
may see what base coin is considered legal tender by 
= _— opponents—our “ladies of the first so- 
ciety.’ 
In the good time coming, when the women 
have their way, 
And in business, and in politics, assume their 
rightful sway ; 
When each strong-minded matron changes 
places with her mate, 
And the fathers rock the cradles, while the 


mothers rock the State; 

When sisters, wives, and daughters, upon 
their “rights’’ shall seize, 

In all our daily papers will be notices like 
these: 

“By order of her honor, Mayor Angelina 
Bright, 

The common council in their rooms a meeting 
hold to-night. 

Also the street commissioner, Mrs. Pollyanthus 
Brown, 

Petitions and remonstrances will hear from all 
the town.” 

“Attention, City Foot Guard! commands are 
on you laid, 

To meet in your fatigue dress, to-morrow, for 
parade. 

Signed, ‘Major-General Betsey Hill, 1st Ser- 
geant Jennie Coe.’” 

(What jolly fun, to see the girls all marching 
in a row!) 

«‘Whereas my husband Isaac has left my house 
and store, 


Let no one trust or harbor him, I’ll pay his 
debts no more.” 

“To-morrow noon, on State House Square, 
Moll Brooks, the auctioneer, 

Will sell two yoke of oxen, five horses and a 
steer.” 

“The steamer ‘Fannie Weston,’ Capt. Jerusha 
Drake, 

Each Tuesday morning leaves the dock her 
usual trip to make.” 

“Wanted, four women to lay a stone wall; 

Three tasty young men to trim bonnets this 
fall ; 

A girl for a hostler, a boy for plain sewing, 

And several young women to go out a-mow- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Hercules Strong, at his fashionable stand, 

Fits dresses and cloaks at the ladies’ com- 
mand.” 

“And a smart young man (a widower may 
be) 

Wants to hire out to take care of a baby.” 

“In the parlors to-morrow, of the church on 

—street, 

The gentlemen’s sewing society meet. 

The church committee some business will 
speak on.” 

(Four women compose it, one a she-deacon. ) 

Thus women will be leaders in business, 
church and State; 

They'll hold the ribbons, rule the roost, preach, 
vote, and legislate ; 

Run engines, steamers, banks, hotels; in all 
things play the boss, 

And prove the grey mare, past dispute, to be 
the better horse. 

Oh, won’t it be a glorious thing when that 
bright day shall dawn, 

Of “woman’s rights” and “woman’s sphere,” 
to be a woman born ? M.S. W. 

— Hartford Courant. 
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POLLY’S PIES, 


The clock struck three, and like a punctual 
fate, Polly, shovel in hand, flung wide the 
oven door. For hours that mystic laboratory 
had been at work, unseen of mortal eye, and 
the fragrance, compounded of spice, of sugar, 
of crusted loaf and savory fowl, which now 
floated forth and filled the kitchen, told the 
result. Far through the house spread the de- 
licious whiff, and astir and bustle overhead 
| announced that some one recognized the signal 
and knew that the baking was done. 

In and out traveled the busy shovel till the 
| inner depth, where yet a red glow lingered, 
was reached, gave up its last treasure, and 
| Polly, making a fan of her apron, stood before 
the table to inspect the results. There they 
were ranged in order due, the loaves brown 
and white, the rolls, the crackling pork and 
beans, the ‘lection cake, that difficult dainty, 
over whose precarious fortunes she had watch- 
ed till midnight, the two-and-twenty pies, 
gold, brown and cranberry red, toothsome 
mince and translucent apple, custard flecked 
with cinnamon, tarts open-mouthed and gap- 
ing for the friendly jam; and in the midst, 
its dish-like yellow earthern ware towering 
above the rest, the huge chicken-pie, to whose 
composition had gone such wealth of cream, 
of celery, of fatted pullets, as is not often met 
with outside the limits of the Pursall farm. 
With something of the feeling of a General at 
the head of his battalion, Polly reviewed her 
forces, noting here and there a specially crisp 
edging, and in her own mind apportioning 
this and that to Uncle Nathan or Aunt Sap- 
phira, and these to grace to-morrow’s dinner, 
for “to-morrow” was New England’s special 
day—that “‘great day of the feast’’—in behalf 
of which Governors are wont to make procla- 
mation, and neighbors to vie in friendly zeal 
of housewifery and kind remembrance of 
those who have no portion of their own. 

“Yes,” said Polly, half aloud, “that will be 
best for the Bulger children, I guess, The 
crust is a little too brown, but they won’t 
mind that, and it’s so big. Then old Aunt 
Piggett shall have this; and that one I’ll 
send—” 

An approaching footstep cut short the solil- 
oquy, and blushing rosy red, she caught up 
one special pie and hurried it into the table 
drawer. Next moment her mother entered. 

“Well, Polly, done ?” 

“Yes, mother. Come and look at them.” 

They made a pleasant picture, that mother 
and daughter, as they stood side by side before 
the long irvizing-table. Mrs. Pursall was tall 
and erect, the very model of a farmer’s wife. 
Strong, sweet, with face unfurrowed by the 
wheels of that light team, care and worry, who 
drive so heavily over female good looks in our 
country, and smile undimmed and bright, it 
was easy to vision forth the bonny bride who, 
thirty years before, had passed through that 
door on her wedding morning, to be from 
thenceforth the joy and comfort of all within. 
And beside her stood the vision renewed in 
early youth, the same eyes of happy blue, the 
same dimpled cheeks, the same capable hands ; 
for Mrs, P. was a noted housewife and Polly 
inherited the gift in full measure. It was 
with a little heart-beat that she now watched 
her mother’s critical survey, and the nod with 
which it concluded. 

“First-rate, dear; I never saw better. And 
what a lot of them! Some are to send away, 
I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes, indeed; it would take us a month 
to eat them all. See, mother, these are the 
ones I picked out for ourselves—for to-morrow 
and Sunday, you know. And the others are 
for different folks—old Kate and Uncle Nat, 
and the Bulgers and so on. Don’t you think 
I was lucky in my loaf of cake?” 

“Indeed you were, and it’s a trying cake, 
too. Suppose you frost a couple of the loaves 
for to-morrow evening, and put the others 
away inthe tin. You must be sure and wrap 
them up well. Did you ask anybody to come 
in the evening beside the Watsons and Jim ?” 
“No, ma’am—that is—yes,” began Polly, 
flushing and flustered; “I mean I didn’t ask, 
but when Phil Ralston was here in the summer, 
he said he shouid drop in if he could, and I 
told him we'd be happy to see him.” 

“Oh, well,” replied Mrs, P., toointent upon 
the pies to detect the weak points of this lucid 
explanation, “that was so long ago that very 
likely he’s forgot al! about it. But Phil is al- 
ways welcome, anyhow.” 

Polly said nothing. In her secret soul she 
did not believe Phil had forgotten. 

How distinctly she remembered about that 
promise, All through the vacation so vaguely 
ailuded to as “in the summer,” they had been 
together,—Phil and she, gardening at the rate 
of a mignonette seed to twenty minutes’ con- 
versation—"botanizing;’ (Heaven save the 
mark! Polly hardly knew the difference be- 
tween a pistil and a pistol;) dawdling at the 
gate under the pink sunset until the moon 
rose shy and silvery above the pink, and Mrs, 
Pursall’s voice addressed them from an upper 
window on the subject of “damp ;” “trapesing,” 





| —all of these and similar pursuits had made 
| ita time of enchantment. Phil was an old 
| playmate and neighbor; nobody thought much 
| of their being together, but Polly thought a 
great deal. And the last day of all, when she 
| supposed him gone, he had stolen away half an 
hour before train time, and surprised her in 
the cool well-room, her sleeves rolled up, her 
slender waist enveloped in a white apron, 
making pies—all unconscious of his proximity. 
The last visit stood in bold relief from others; 
for, lingering there outside the window, words 
had been half said, half looked, which she 
could never forget, though, at the same time, 
half frightened, she had pretended not to un- 
derstand them. And at last he took to teasing 
about the pies ; as she daintily rolled the paste, 
and jagged the narrow strips for edging. 
Wouldn’t she make him one—all his own—at 
Thanksgiving time, for instance, for he was 
coming home then? Oh, yes, he was sure 
she would, though she gave no promise; he 
should come in the evening for it. And then 
the time came for him to go. And leaning 
through the window—Polly colored now as 
she thought of it—he had softly kissed the lit- 
tle brown wrist, and departed, his last words 
being, “If you love me, Polly, don’t forget the 
pie.’ i am afraid it was too late for that “if.’’ 

For, dreadful as it seems, the Pollies of real 
life do not always wait, as the books say they 
should, until a decisive word has been spoken 
before yielding their heart. Love comes un- 
seen, unsought, as the sun comes or the dew; 
eyes ask, and looks ask. Prudence tugs fee- 
bly at the bolt; but her strength is weakness; 
open flies the door, and Cupid takes possession 
for bliss or bale. Which in our Poily’s case, it 
was to be, remained to be shown. Phil loved 
her, she was sure, and the hopeful sky was 
bright with early dawn. 


“Do you love me?” The words solightly 
spoken hummed round her like a song, as she 
drew from its hiding-place Phil’s pie. Sucha 
pie! Crisp as frost, foaming white, except 
where heat had crisped it into brown, with 
edge so trimly, so exactly cut, and middle 
adorned with a wondrous twirl of paste, em- 
bodying the initial “P,’—a marvellous pie! a 
pie to make the mouth water, and put an ap- 
petite under the ribs of dyspepsia. Long and 
lovingly did Polly gaze on this chef-d’ euvre be- 
fore committing it to the top shelf of the pan- 
try, and then, rapidly restoring all to its pris- 
tine tidiness, she fled up-stairs; for there was 
a hat to be trimmed; housekeeper though she 
was, Polly was no less a girl—a girl of eigh- 
teen, and what was more, the prettiest girl of 
that age in Cohasset. Something was due to 
this eminent position. 

So, shut into her room, she sat adjusting the 
killing little feather on her new turban, turn- 
ing now and then to survey the effect in 
a morsel of a looking-glass, and by-and-by, as 
the gold began to gather round the sunset, 
a sound came on the wind—the distant shriek 
of a locomotive. The train arrived at the 
junction, four miles away. Far above the 
woods she could see the dim, blue smoke. 
Down went the new hat, and a lovely smile 
parted her lips. That shriek meant—Phil; 
and { question if Beethoven’s finest sonata 
could at that moment have seemed more mu- 
sical—so true is it that we listen with an in- 
ward ear to which all sounds are melodious if 
they suggest things we love. 

Phil had come. The thought awoke with 
her the next morning, and lent its spring to 
the many small businesses which ushered in 
the day. It was for him she rubbed the 
crimson apples till they shone, heaped the 
grape clusters so tastefully, and crowned the 
vases with chrysanthemums and gay leaves. 
The candles she inserted in the tall, plated 
branches should brighten the room when he 
entered, the noble hickory logs should warm, 
the polished andirons please his eye. She 
lent her whole attention to the icing—Phil 
liked loaf cake. And if ever the spirit of 
Lady Mary Wortley’s sentiment was carried 
out—if ever a room ceased to be a room, a 
dinner a dinner—it was now, when, transmut- 
ed by tender alchemy, the old farmhouse took 
on a higher meaning, and Mrs. Pursall’s nuts 
and apples became indeed “the refreshment 
provided for a beloved.” 

All things in order at last, a merry party set 
off for church—father, mother, brother James, 
his wife and child—first installment of the fam- 
ily gathering—and in the midst, Polly. The 
sun shone; the crisp leaves rustled under 
foot; in all Cohasset was no blither face than 
that crowned by the new turban, as our little 
maid took her seat in the gallery front row as 
one of the village choir. How everything 
seemed to smile! she loved the Governor for 
arranging this delightful day—this day which 
made so many people happy. 

It was early. The melodeon was playing a 
low, droning voluntary; the green curtains 
were half drawn—plenty of chance for the 
choir to peep out and whisper, a thing that all 
choirs like to do. 

“I say, Polly, where did you get that feath- 
er?” asked her neighbor. “I only wish some- 
body would give me one. It’s just elegant.” 
“Mother bought it,” said Polly, her eye on 
the door. 

“Who are you looking for, Polly? Your 








When the shore is gained at last, 
Who could count the billows past ? 


to use the language of the same authority, in 
wet grass of evenings to search out glow-worms 


mother? There she is, now. What a good 


“I suppose you have heard the news, Polly ?” 
broke in another whisper from behind. “The 
news about Phil Ralston ?” 

“No. Whatdo you mean?” with sudden 
interest. . 

“He came up last night, you know; and what 
do you think he brought with him but a wife! 
The old folks didn’t know a word about it. 
Wasn’t it a fine Thanksgiving surprise ?” 

“How did you hear?” asked Polly, faintly, 
with white lips. 

“Steve saw them—our Steve, you know. 
He came in the same train, and there was 
Phil getting out with his wife, and the Squire 
meeting them, and lovking so surprised; and 
Phil, he said, ‘Father, I’ve got a new daughter 
to introduce to you.’ And then some more in 
a low voice, which Steve couldn’t hear; and 
the Squire, he almost cried, and he shook 
hands and said: ‘You’re welcome, my dear.’ 
That was all Steve saw, for he had to come 
away; but Uncle Reuben was up to the 
Squire’s in the evening about a load of hay, 
and Phil’s wife came in, and the Squire intro- 
duced her. ‘My son’s wife,’ he said, and looked 
real pleased, for all he hadn’t been told before- 
hand. Here they are! Look, Polly, just 

coming in.’ 

For a moment all swam before Polly’s eyes. 
Then the mist cleared again, and she saw 
Squire Ralston’s white head passing up the 
aisle, followed by his sister, a dear old lady, 
who kept house for him; then Phil, and by his 
side alady. With unnatural fire in her blue 
eyes she scanned -the stranger, noting the 
clear, olive cheek, the graceful, undulating 
walk, the gait, which even to her inexperi- 
enced vision seemed something rich and for- 
-eign. That, then, was Phil’s wife, the woman 
he preferred toa] others!) And with asudden 
power of hatred, Polly felt that she hated her. 
All the sweet, even pulses of her noble nature 
seemed turned into bitterness and fire. 

“She looks old for Phil, doesn’t she?’ 
whispered the other gir). 

She did, but how beautiful! And still, as 
the service went on, what amockery it seemed 
—the prayer in which she did not join, the 
sermon which spoke of people as thankful, 
happy! She rose with the others, she bent 
her head, and all the time something jangled 
in her ears the one phrase, “Phil is married! 
Phil is married!’ till it seemed as if she 
could not bear it. Long afterward, when she 
was happy again, that wretched morning 
would come back to her as visions of fever to 
returning health; little things she was uncon- 
scious of noticing—a late canker worm walk- 
ing up Mary Jane Oaks’ bonnet string; the 
scrap of newspaper left on Deacon Bunker’s 
face from his morning shaving, and on which 
could be plainly read, “Lost and strayed,” 
with the after-clue of “heifer’’ just below. 
She remembered the exact position in which 
Phil stood as he held the hymn-book open for 
his—wife! Once he half-turned and glanced 
at the gallery. That was too much. Polly 
drew tight the green curtain and looked no 
more. 

‘*You’re pale, to-day,’’ whispered the friend- 
ly gossip in the rear, ‘‘or else your hat isn’t be- 
coming.” 

This roused her pride. Bad as it was to be 
miserable, it was worse to be pitied; she bit 
her lips till they were red, and (taking advan- 
tage of the last prayer, I am sorry to say), in- 
flicted upon her cheeks a series of furtive 
pinches which restored their bloom. Coming 
down stairs with the rest, she saw,she was 
sure, Phil lingering as if to speak. Cruel, in- 
sulting, she would notsee! Leaning on James’ 
arm, chatting, all bloom and animation, she 
brushed past. ‘‘Polly,” he half exclaimed. 
then paused. Backs are sometimes as expres- 
sive as faces. Polly’s said, distinctly as back 
could, ‘Don’t speak to me.’”’ Phil looked af- 
ter them a moment, then suppressing a low 
whistle, he plunged his hands into his pockets 
aud took the opposite direction. But soon, 
relenting, he was sorry to have done so. “She 
didn’t see me,” he said to himself, ‘that was 
it. Weil, I'll go over this evening, at allevents, 
and find out what it means.”’ 

Oh what a miserabie day it was! All the 
little, carefully prepared for pleasures were as 
so many goads and stings to poor Polly. The 
turkey choked; the children’s merriment 
stunned her. And there were all the relations 
to be seen to—Aunt Elmira and Uncle Jacob, 
Cousin Jane with her family, and the new 
baby. But for all her heartache, the little 
maid was true to herself. Only Mrs. Pursall, 
with motherly instinct, divined that something 
was the matter. To the rest Polly was her 
usual self, prettier than usual, if anything, and 
gayer with that deep flush on her cheeks, and 
the saucy tongue, which, barbed with inward 
misery, had a smart answer for all and each. 
At last the long dinner ended, amidst praises 
loud and high. The fire was replenished, the 
candles lit, evening and a general romp set in. 
Amidst the bustle, Polly could slip away for a 
moment unperceived. She has “founda thing 
to do,” as Mr. Browning says. 

Climbing a chair in the dark pantry, she felt 
about. Yes, there it was. Just so she had 
meant tocome and lift it down for Phil! With 
tight-set lips she carried the dish through the 
hall to the back door, where Jowler, a faithful 
beast of nondescript breed, was wont to lie on 
a convenient door-mat. 





looking woman James’ wife is, isn’t she ?” 


“here’s something for you,” and she held out 
Phil’s pie! 

Never was dog awakened by daintier mor- 
sel! It wasa very heroic vengeance that, but 
somehow it suited Polly’s feelings, and there 
was a certain tragic quality in her manner, as 
she stood looking at the demolishment which 
would have struck an uninterested spectator 
as infinitely comic. As the last crumb vanish- 
ed, however—the last twirl of the “P.”—a dif- 
ferent mood asserted itself. She put her head 
in childish fashion against the door, and with 
the empty pie-plate in her hand, began to cry 
—a silent, miserable crying, with a little dumb 
moan running through it like a child’s, 

It was just then that somebody passing up 
the walk came upon her—somebody who in 
his haste had come “cross corners” and leaped 
the garden fence in his way. A tall, brown- 
haired fellow, with merry, kind eyes, in which 
wonderment shone as he took in this astonish- 
ing spectacle. 

“Hallo!” he began; “why, it’s—bless my 
soul, Polly! Why, Polly—what is the matter 
dear ?”’ 

At the sound of the voize, Polly started, as 
ifstung. She gave a little scream; then rec- 
ollecting herself, would have dashed past him 
into the house, but a strong hand held her 
back. 

“What is the meaning of this?” said Phil. 
“You here, and crying, on Thanksgiving night 
—the night when we were going to be so hap- 
py? Tell me what it is, Polly, darling! Can’t 
Ihelp you? Aren’t you glad to see me?” 

“Why? You ask me that? Because,”— 
suddenly remembering what she implied—“be- 
cause you have no right to speak to me—to 
anybody—in that way any more, now that you 
are married!’ 

“Eh ?” ejaculated Phil, ‘‘and who says Iam 
married ?” 

Polly with dilating eyes perused his face. 
She could not speak. 

“Tm not married,’ wenton Phil, “whoever 
says so. And I can’t imagine how such a 
thing got about. And that you should”—he 
stopped. 

“The lady in church?” gasped Polly. 

“Well, what about her?” said Phil sharply. 
“That was Will’s wife—my brother Will, you 
know, or rather you don’t know, for you were a 
little girl when he went to South America. It 
seems he ran away with a beauty and heiress, 
and the letter they wrote never reached us; 
and the first thing I knew they were in New 
York, and poor Will miserably knocked, up by 
the voyage and a pistol ball one of her relations 
sent after him. So I didn’t let father know for 
fear of worrying him; and when Will got bet- 
ter, we all came up together. That’s the blory, 
Polly; but I did think you trusted me 4a lit- 
tle.” 4 
“Oh, I did, I do,” sobbing; “and Iwas so 
miserable, Phil.” 

“So this was the cause of Polly’s tears,”, went 
on teasing Phil, availing himself, manlike, of 
the opportunity; ‘“‘and that was the reason she 
turned her back this morning. Then Polly 
does care for me a little—a very little ?”’ 

“A very little,’ responded Polly, with a faint 
gleam of mischief from under her wet lashes. 

“Enough to put some confidence in my word 
when I assure you I shall never marry—never 
—unless somebody I know, somebody who has 
proved very faithless and hurt me not a little 
to-day, should learn to believe me, and like me 
well enough”—squeezing a little brown hand as 
he spoke—“‘to take me for a husband herself? 
What do you say, dear?’ for the pretty, rosy 
face had vanished into the sleeve of his coat, 
and for all questioning, no answer could be 
won but a sweet, half gurgling, half sobbing, 
“Forgive me, Phil.” 

Phil did not prove obdurate. Before long 
the face came out of its hiding-place, and lean- 
ing on his arm Polly stood a happy moment to 
look at the rising moon, and taste the con- 
sciousness of bliss. Jowler stretched himself 
luxuriously, yawned, then leaping up, his paws 
on Polly’s shoulder, he gave vent to a lone, 
solitary bark of benediction, perhaps, or may 
be self-congratulation that this consummation 
devoutly to be wished did not happen sooner, 
to the detriment of his dinner. A moment, 
then Phil drew Polly into the shelter of the 
warmed and lighted hall, and the door was 
shut. 

There is another “young Mrs. Ralston” now, 
whose pastry is said by the good housewives in 
the neighborhood to “beat all,” and whose 
dainty ways are very like our Polly’s; but she 
always assures her husband (whose name is 
Phil) that, if she should live half a century, 

she shall never, never make, or he ever taste, 

apie one half so perfect as that which he for- 
feited by coming ten minutes late one Thanks- 
giving evening. And he says—but no matter 
what he says. 





The New York Sun notes the strange fact 
that New Haven dealers have to go to New 
York for fresh vegetables in season. The 
farming int2rest in New England is rapidly 
declining, and land can be boughtat a cheaper 
rate in Massachusetts than in the settled por- 
tions of lowa and California. Country towns 
in New Hampshire, thickly inhabited twenty 
years ago, are now almost depopulated. Rhode 
Island is the only New England State where 
farms are increasing in value, and this is ow- 
ing to the growing prosperity of its manutac- 
turing villages. Even there, however, hun- 
dreds of acres cultivated fifty years ago are 





‘‘Jowler—Jowler—poor fellow,’ she said, 


now abandoned to the rabbit and woodchuck. 
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GOVERNOR CAMPBELL’S MESSAGE. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
CHEYENNE, Dec. 4, 1871. 

To the Honorable, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives:—I return herewith to the 

ouse of Representatives, in which it originat- 
ed, a bill for “‘an Act to repeal Chapter Thirt /- 
one of the laws of the First Legislative Asse1- 
bly of the Territory of Wyoming.” 

I regret that a sense of duty compels me to 
dissent from your honorable body with regard 
to any pene a ae measure of public policy. 
It would certainly be more in accordance with 
the desire I have to secure and preserve the 
most harmonious relations among all the 
branches of our Territorial government to ap- 
prove the bill. A regard, however, for the 
rights of those whose interests are to be affect- 
ed by it, and for what I believe to be the best 
interests of the Territory, will not allow me to 
do so. The consideration, besides, that the 

of this bill would be on the part of all 
those instrumental in bringing it about a dec- 
laration that the pence any upon which the 
enfranchisement of women are urged are false 
and untenable, and that our experience demon- 
strates this, influences me not a little in my 
present action. 

While I fully appreciate the great danger of 
too much attention to abstract speculation or 
metaphysical reasoning in political affairs, I 
cannot but perceive that there are times and 
circumstances when it is not only proper, but 
absolutely necessary, to appeal to principles 
somewhat general and abstract, when they 
alone can point out the way, and they alone 
can guide our conduct. So it was, when, two 
years ago, the act which this bill is designed to 
repeal was presented for my approval. There 
was, at that time,no experience to which I 
might refer and test by its results the conclu- 
sions to which the application of certain uni- 
versally admitted principles led me. In the 
absence of all such experience I was driven to 
the application of principles which through the 
whole course of our national history have been 
powerfully and beneficially operative in mak- 
ing our institutions more and more pegeies, in 
framing laws more and more just, and in se- 
curing amendments to our Federal Constitu- 
tion. If the ballot be an expression of the 
wish, or a declaration of the will of the tax- 
payer as to the manner in which taxes should 

levied and collected and revenues disbursed, 
why should those who hold in their own right 
a large proportion of the wealth of the country 
be excluded from a voice in making the laws 
which regulate this whole subject? If, again, 
the ballot be for the physically weak a guaran- 
tee of protection against the aggression and 
violence of the strong, bs what ground can 
the delicate bodil — sm of woman be for- 
bidden this shelter for her protection? If, 
once more, each ballot be the declaration of 
the individual will of the person casting it as 
to the relative merit of opposed measures or 
men, surely the ability to judge and determine— 
the power of choice—does not depend upon sex, 
nor does womanhood deprive of personality. 
If these egy are too general to be free 
from criticism, and if this reasoning be too ab- 
stract to be always _———_ applicable, both 
the principles and the reasoning cannot fail of 
approbation when contrasted with the gloomy 
misgivings for the future, und the dark fore- 
bodings of evils imaginary, vague and undefin- 
ed, by dwelling upon which the opponents of 
this reform endeavor to stay its progress. Ag- 
gressive reasoning and positive principles like 
these must be met with something more than 
mere doubtful conjectures, must be resisted by 
something more than popular poe. and 
be overthrown—if overthrown at all—by some- 
thing stronger than the force of inert conserv- 
atism; yet what is there but conjecture, prej-’ 
udice ‘and conservatism opposing this reform ? 

There is, indeed, an objection to the enfran- 
chisement of women which is so often made 
and so generally accepted as decisive of the 
whole subject that it may not be improper 
briefly to eall attention to it. This objection 
is grounded on the widely prevalent belief that 
in our political system the right to vote carries 
with it a liabili:y to perform military service, 
and Lapeer «| that the ability to bear arms 
is an essential qualification of suffrage. If 
this belief be well founded, the conclusion fol- 
lows inevitably that woman, on account of her 
physical weakness, should be debarred the ex- 
ercise of the privilege. The groundlessness of 
the belief will, however, ap when it is con- 
sidered that through the whole course of our 
legislation the right to vote is nowhere made 
to depend on the ability to perform the duties 
of a soldier. Indeed, by, inference, it implies 
an entire absence of any relation between the 
two. For, in the first place, a citizen may vote 
long after his liability for compulsory military 
service ceases, and, in the second place, a large 
proportion of our citizens who have been, by 
officers appointed for that purpose, examined 
and officially declared incapable of performing 
the daties ofa soldier, are not on that account 
debarred from the rights and privileges of an 
elector. Should it become in reality an estab- 
lished principle of American government that 
only those who are capable of bearing arms, 
and who are within the legally prescribed age 
when they are liable to be called upon to en- 
force by the sword or bayonet the will they 
have expressed by the ballot, shall be entitled 
to vote and hold office, our National House of 
Representatives would be deprived of nearly 
one-half and our Senate of three-fourths of its 
members, and many men who have adorned 
the age and rendered the American name illus- 
trious in statesmanship, in arms, and in letters, 
would be disfranchised. And war itself would 
have an additional terror, for the wounded and 
maimed hero, returning to his home, would do 
it with the consciousness that the bullet which 
deprived him of his health or his limb deprived 
him also of any voice in the government of 
his country. 

But it is said that it will degrade woman to 
“mingle in the dirty pool o* politics.’ By 
what course of reasoning a couclusion so op- 
posed to all the experience of mankind is 
reached Icannot clearly perceive. Give to a 
man better opportunities for his development, 
clothe him with responsibility, and he will en- 
deavor to rise equal to the demands of his po- 
sition, With the higher duties will come high- 
er aims, nobler aspirations, and increased self- 
respect. So will it be with woman. When 
her voice is potential in moulding public poli- 
ey—in making laws and choosing the oflicers 
to execute those laws, and in all the ennobling 
and elevating duties of American citizenship | 
—then she will rise to the higher level of a 
nobler life, and the inanition and frivolity ofthe 
merely fashionable woman of to-day will be 
unknown. Concede and assert the individu- 





ality of woman, and she will have an incentive 
to elevate not only herself, but all the pursuits 
and interests with which she may identify 
herself. And politics will be no longer a “dir- 
ty pool” corrupting those who mingle in it, 
but a clear, pellucid fountain, bestowing life 
and health on the whole body politic. 

Again, it is said that men are the natural 
protectors of their mothers, wives and sisters. 
If you ‘egislate on that theory, what provision 
have you made for women who have neither 
sons, husbands nor brothers? If this doctrine 
of a is to obtain, carry it to its log- 
ical results, and pass laws providing for the 
appointment of guardians for all women who 
are now, or may become residents of this 
Territory, and who have in the course of na- 
ture been deprived of their natural protectors. 
Amend your excellent law in relation to 
“guardians and wards’’ so as to extend over 
women the care and control you exercise over 
minors. Deprive them of the right to make 
contracts or to hold property under the laws 
which you will give them no voice in forming. 
Be consistent, and remand woman to that 
condition of tutelage and dependence which is 
her lot in all barbarous and uncivilized coun- 
tries, and out of which she has been for eigh- 
teén centuries gradually but slowly emerging, 
in all nations that have been blessed by the 
benign rays of a Christian civilization. 

The law granting to women the right to 
vote and to hold office in this Territory was a 
natural and logical sequence to the other laws 
upon our statute book. Our laws give to the 
widow the guardianship of her minor chil- 
dren. Will you take from her al! voice in rela- 
tion to the pul#@c schools established for the 
education of those children? Our laws per- 
mit women to acquire and possess property. 
Will you forbid them having any voice in_re- 
lation to the taxation of that property? This 
bill says too little or toomuch. Too littie, if 
pe legislate upon the assumption that woman 

an inferior, who should be kept in a subor- 
dinate position, for in that case the other laws 
affecting her should be repealed or amended ; 
and too much, if she is, as no one will deny, 
the equal of man in heart and mind, for in 
that case we cannot afford to dispense with 
her counsel and assistance in the government 
of the Territory. 

To the statement so often made that the 
law which this bill is intended to repeal was 
passed thonghtieasly and without proper con- 
sideration, I op the fact to which I have 
adverted, that the law perfectly conforms to 
all the other laws in relation to women upon 
our statute book. Studied in connection with 
the other laws. it would seem to have grown 
naturally from them. It harmonizes entirely 
with them, and forms a fitting apex to the 
gent pyramid which is being built up as 

roadly and as surely throughout all of the 
States of the Union as it has been built up 
and capped in Wyoming. 

I need only instance section 9 of the school 
act, which declares that,“In the employment 
of teachers no discrimination shall be made in 
the question of pay on account of sex, when 
the persons are equally qualified.’’ What is 
more natural than that the men who thought 
that women were competent to instruct the 
future voters and legislators of our land 
should take the one step in advance of the 
public sentiment of yesterday, and give to her 
equal wages for equal work? And when this 
step had been taken, what more natural than 
that they should again move forward—this 
time perhaps a little in advance of the public 
sentiment of to-day—and give to those whom 
they consider competent to instruct voters 
the right to vote? 

The world does not stand still. The dawn' 
of Christianity was the dawn of light for wo- 
man. For eighteen centuries she has been 
gradually but slowly rising from the condition 
of drudge and servant for man, to become his 
helpimeet, counsellor and companion. As she 
has been advanced in the socia! scale, our laws 
have kept pace with that advancement, and 
conferred upon her rights and privileges with 
accompanying duties and responsibilities. 
She has not abused those privileges, and 
has been tound equal to the responsibilities, 
And the day is not far distant when the re- 
fining and elevating influence of woman will 
be as clearly manifested in the political, as it 
now is in the social world. 

Urged by all these considerations of right, 
and justice, and expediency, and the strong 
conviction of duty, I approved the act of 
which this bill contemplates the repeal, and it 
became alaw. To warrant my reconsidering 
that action, there ought to be in the experi- 
ence of the last two years something to show 
that the reasons upon which it was founded 
were unsound, or that the law itself was 
wrong, or at least unwise and inexpedient. 
My view of the teachings of this experience is 
the very reverse of this. Women have voted, 
and have the officers chosen been less faithful 
and zealous, and the Legislature less able and 
upright? They have sat as jurors, and have 
the laws been less faithfully and justly admin- 
istered, and criminals less ery! and ade- 

uately punished? Indeed, the lessons of 
this two years’ experience fully confirm all 
that has been claimed by the most ardent ad- 
vocate of this innovation. 

In this Territory women have manifested 
for its highest interests a devotion strong, ar- 
dent and intelligent. They have brought to 
public affairs aclearness of understanding and 
a soundness of judgment, which, considering 
their exclusiou hitherto from practical partici- 
pation in political agitations and movements, 
are worthy of the greatest admiration and 
above all praise. The conscience of women, 
in all things more discriminating and sensitive 
than that of men; their sense of justice, not 
compromising or time-serving, but pure and ex- 
acting; their love of order, not spasmodic or 
sentimental merely, but springing from the 
heart; all these—the better conscience, the ex- 
alted sense of justice, and the abiding love of 
order, have been made by the enfranchisement 
of women to contribute to the good govern- 
ment and well-being of our Territory. To the 

lain teachings of these two years’ experience 
| cannes close my eyes. I cannot forget the 
benefits that have already resulted to our Ter- 
ritory from Woman Suffrage, nor can I permit 
myself even to seem to do so by approving this 
bill. 

There is another, and, in my judgment, a 
serious objection to this bill, which I submit 
for the consideration and action of your hon- 
orable body. It involves a reference to that 
most difficult of questions, the limitations of 
legislative power. High and transcendent as 
that power undoubtedly and wisely is, there 
are limits which not even it can pass. Two 
years ago the Legislature of this Territory con- | 





ferred upon certain of its citizens certain’ val- 
uable rights and franchises. Can a future Leg- 
islature by the p of a law not liable to 
the objection that it violates the obligation of 
contracts take away those rights? It is not 
claimed, so far as I have been informed, that 
the class upon whom these franchises were 
conferred have forfeited or failed to take ad- 
vantage of them. But even if such were the 
case it would be rather a matter for judicial 
determination. than for legislative action. 
What that determination would be is clearly 
indicated in the opinion of Associate Justice 
Storyin the celebrated case of Trustees of 
Dartmouth College vs. Woodward: “The right 
to be a freeman of a corporation is a valuable 
temporal right. . .. It is founded on the same 
basis as the right of voting in public elections; 
it is as sacred a right; and whatever might 
have been the prevalence of former doubts, 
since the time of Lord Holt,such a right has 
always been deemed a valuable franchise or 
privilege.” 

But even if we concede that these rights 
once acquired may be taken away, the passage 
of this bill would be, in my judgment, a most 
dangerous precedent. Ovce admit the right 
of a represertative body to disfranchise its 
own constituents, and who can establish the 
limits to which that right may not be carried ? 
If this Legislature takes from women theig 
franchises or privileges, what is to prevent a 
future Legislature from depriving certain men, 
or classes of men, whom, Son any considera- 
tiou, they desire to disfranchise of the same 
rights? We should be carefu! how we inaugu- 
rate precedents, which may “return to plague 
the inventors,” and be used as a pretext for 
taking away our liberties. 

It will be remembered that in my message 
to the Legislature at the commencement of the 
present session I said: ‘“There is upon our stat- 
ute book an act granting to the women of Wy- 
oming Territory the right of suffrage and to 
hold office, which has now been in force two 
years. Under its liberal provisions women 
have voted in the Territory, served on juries 
and held office. It is simple justice to say 
that the women entering, for the first time in 
the history of the country, upon these new and 
untried duties, have conducted themselves 
with as much tact, sound judgment and good 
sense as the men. While it would be claiming 
more than the facts justify, to say that this 
experiment, in a limited field, has demonstra- 
ted, beyond a doubt, the perfect fitness of wo- 
men, at all times and under all circumstances, 
for taking a partin the government, it fur- 
nishes at least reasonable presumptive evi- 
dence in her favor, and she has aright to claim 
that, so long as none but good results are made 
manifest, the law should remain unrepealed.”’ 

These were no hastily formed conclusions, 
| ——— of a and conviction, 
and my judgment approves the lan e 
I then ood hod _ 

For the first time in the history of our coun- 
try we have a government to which the noble 
words of our Magna Charta of freedom may 
be applied—unot as a mere figure of speech, but 
as expressing a simple grand truth—for it is a 
government which ‘‘derives all its just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” We should 
pause long and weigh carefully the probable 
results of our action before consenting to 
change this government. A regard for the gen - 
ius of our institutions, for the fundamental 
principles of American autonomy, and for the 
immutable principles of right and justice, will 
not permit me to sanction this change. 

These reasons for declining to give my con- 
sent to the bill, I submit with all Saeumes for 
the consideration and an ww of your hon- 
orable body. . A, CAMPBELL, 








A BRAHMA SOMAJ MARRIAGE. 


The ceremony took place at night in the 
beautiful garden of the bride’s father. Carpets 
were spread on the grass for the native guests 
to sit upon, while chairs were arrayed for the 
Europeans. On a slightly elevated platform 
sat Chunder Sen, decked out in all the rich re- 
galia of his office as High Priest. Before him 
sat the father and the bridegroom, facing each 
other. First, a brief prayer was offered and a 
hymn was sung. Then came the olive-colored 
bride, only twelve years of age, decked out very 
tastefully—so said the ladies present. She took 
her seat by her father, facing the fortunate 
bridegroom, One of the assistants of the 
High Priest then read from Sanscrit pas- 
sages which were repeated after him by the in- 
terested and interesting parties. The substance 
of this Sanscrit—as reported by those versed 
in such lore—was, “Your heart is mine, and 
mine is yours.” A hymn was then sung, and 
the ceremony was declared to be finished and 
the knot properly tied. The whole ceremony 
consumed more than an hour, but so charmed 
were those present that the hour sped away 
on golden wings. About midnight the party 
broke up, not, however, without feasting upon 
something more substantial than Sanscrit 
verses and Bengalee odes.—The Interior. 











HUMOROUS. 


An early spring—jumping out of bed at five 
o’clock in the morning. 

A gentleman the other evening objected to 
playing cards with a lady, because he said she 

ad such a winning way about her. 

A young convert down in Maine demonstra- 
ted the force of habit by remarking in a con- 
ference meeting that some of the proceedings 
were not “according to Hoyle.” 

An old minister, the other day, asked a wo- 
man what could be done to induce her hus- 
band to attend church. ‘‘I don’t know,” she 
replied, “‘unless you were to puta pipe and a 
jug of whiskey in the pew.” 

**Tis strange,” muttered a young man as 
he staggered home from a supper party, “how 
evil communications corrupt good manners. 
I’ve been surrounded by tumblers all the even. 
ing, and now I’m atumbler myself.” 

A magistrate at New Orleans lately punished 
a_would-be suicide by making him pay his res- 
cuer ten dollars. The disappviuted culprit 
said he thought the sum cxcessive. It was, 
very probably, a good deal more than his in- 
trinsic value. 


An outside meer by a coach had his hat 
blown over a bridge and carried away by the 
stream. ‘Is it not singular,’’ said he to agen- 
tleman who was seated beside him, ‘‘that my 
hat took that direction?” ‘Not at all,” re- 
plied the latter; ‘‘it is natural that a beaver 
should take to the water.’’ 

A man from one of the rural districts re- 
cently went to Washington tosee the sights. 
A member of the House, whose constituent 
he was, said: “Come up to-morrow, and I wil! 
give you aseat on the floor of the House.” 
**No, you don’t!” replied Jonathan ; “I always 
manage to haveacheer toset on at home, and 
I bet I hain’t come to Wash’n’ ton to set on the 
floor! Injuns may do that when they come, 
4 they like, but I, that am civilized, don’t do 
it. 

A prison chaplain was lamenting the want 
of success attending his ministry. Of one man, 
who had been condemned to death, he said he 
had great hopes, the prisoner having been most 
assiduous in the study of a Bible he had given 
him. The chaplain, after great exertion, ob- 
tained a commutation of the sentence. “I 
called to inform him of my success. His grat- 


server, his deliverer. ‘And here,’ he added, as 
he grasped my hand in parting, ‘here is your 
Bible. I may as well return it to you, for I 
hope that I shall never want it again.’ ” 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1872. 


Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed in 
Two Oolors, on superb Trntep PAPER.— 
Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plants 
and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 
COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, &c. 
——tThe handsomest and best Floral Guide 
in the World. All for Ten Cents, to 
those who think of buying Seeds——Not a 
quarter the cost-——200,000 sold of 1871. Ad- 
dress James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dee. 9. 8t 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
Neo. 5 Pemberton Sq. (R Bos 
Examination of Titles of Real Bstets ie all the 
Counties pfthe Commonwealth. . Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
; ewane G. STEVENS. Mary E. scavem, 
an. 21. 


HEALTH, ECONOMY, GOOD LIVING. 
Just published, a revised and enlarged edition of 
MRS. CORNELIUS’ 























—AND— 

YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER®S’ FRIEND. 
12mo. Price, $1.50. Interleaved (a leaf of blank paper 

for additional receipts between every two leaves of 

tha book), $2.25. 

Since the first publication of Mrs. Cornelius’ book 
it has steadily grown in favor, andthe publishers feel 
warranted in asserting that no book on the subject has 
attained 80 wide and deserved popularity. 

It is not only an always reliable Cook Book, but also 
covers the whole circle of Household duties, and is an 
accepted authority on the subject of which it treats. 

This new edition is considerably enlarged in its va- 
rious departments, and is now more eminently than 
ever a complete Household Guide. 

The interleaved edition is specially commended to 
the attention of Young Housekeepers. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
Pablishers, 


Dec.9. 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 3t 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


Preserved Fruits and Vegetables, 


PREPARED BY THE ALDEN PROCESS. 


The subscribers would call the attention of house- 
keepers to their stock of superior fruits, &c. 
Pared peaches, 50 cents per 1b.—} peck fresh fruit. 
Unpared peaches, 30 cents per lb.—} peck fresh fr’t. 
Blackberries and huckleberries, 50 cents per lb.—4 
quarts fresh fruit. A 
Corn, 40 cents per lb.—3 cans of Winslow’s corn. 
Sweet potato, 25 cents per lb.—} peck fresh. 
Pumpkins, 35 cents per lb.—15 lbs. fresh, making 
20 pies. 
The above are packed in one-pound boxes, with di- 
rections for use, and will keep in any climate. 
Cash orders for fifty or one hundred pound cases 
will receive prompt attention. 


JACKSON, PYLE & COX, 
Fruit Preservers, 
UNDER ALDEN’S PROCESS. 
Middletown, Del. 
Dec. 16. 4t 


~ ROBERT COLLYER. 





| of him with unceasing pride and affection.""—E vfract 
Jrom a private letter. 

The demand for Mr. Collyer’s latest 
book, “THE LIFE THAT NOW 





of each volume, $1.50. 


| HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, 


Dec. 16. 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


itude knew no bounds; he said IL was his pre- |. 


COOK BOOK ’ 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 


ly Aug. 6. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER 
imposter and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one es- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 
May 27. ly 


DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 


THE SANATORIAN, 

has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 87 TRB- 

MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 

ears’ lease. Dr. C, makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
rofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 

men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 

year. ly May 27. 


J. G. LOWERY, 


Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
Ne. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant ~) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly ay 27 


United Piano Makers’ 


(CHARTERED New York, May, 1360,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and U pright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 

Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Full Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and y 0 
tone t! a the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the teading plasiets and musical artists 
allover the country. ese 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN;, 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston, ly 














pianos can only be ob- 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best knownana 
PAMILY SWING 
8 wag 





ital 

ius have been deyoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

{TS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received thn HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a? Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, eee 
New England. Machines sold on installments; 
favorable. Apply to 

H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. Jy 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his offices, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED To BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulte 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 28. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST... 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M.and2to4P.M. 
Mar. 11. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 











to the trade, 

Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahaon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&e 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May6. — tf 





SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 


TREADLE POWER. 


Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
Persons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see this la 
bor-saving invention. It saves one-half the labor. It 
cannot turn the wrong way. It has no dead centers, 





“Wat a glorious man Robert Collyer is! I think | 


IS,” is | 
unabated, and the tenth edition of “NA= | 
TURE AND LIFE” is now selling. Price | 


no jerking motion. Itcan be stopped instantly. It 
| places the machine under the perfect control of the 
| operator by the use of the feet alone. The injurious 
| effeets resulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
| Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
| TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No. 252 WasH- 
INGTON STREET, next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Hite, IOLMES & CO- 
Oct. 7. 40—3m 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1871. 











Woman's Journal. 
“a art 





Special Premiums. 

For Osx new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth 35.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give "rang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 

Fifty Cents for Three Months! 

On and after September Ist, antil the end of the 
current year, we will furnish the Womay’s JOURNAL 
to new subscribers for three months from date of sub- 
scription for fifty cente. 

The annual meeting of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association,and the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar, will give the paper unusual interest. 
Knowing by experience that those who once subscribe 


seldom discontinue, we urge our friends to make a spe- | 


cial effort to obtain campaiga subscribers. We expect 
to add many thousand names to our list under this 
Hiberal arrangement. 


| a For Notices of Meetings, see third column, 
fifth page. 
i> For Premium List see last page. 


-- -_s - 

«a Ovr Frienps will confer a great favor upot 

us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 

in our columns, they say that they saw thesame in the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 








REV. MR. FULTON ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Mr. Fulton is again at his old habit of mis- 
representing the Woman Suffrage movement, 


pit whom God never “called” as there are 
women. If God could wait 1800 or several 
thousand years before he called Mr. Fulton 
| to preach, as he seems to have done, why 


- | could he not as consistently wait as long be- 


fore he called Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Brown to 
; preach? It appears to have been in accord- 
| ance with the Divine purpose that Mr. Fulton 
| should appear on the stage of existence about 

this time, for what purpose we cannot fully 
| understand, except to help agitate the Woman 
| Suffrage cause. The dispensations of Provi- 
| dence are often mysterious. 

But seriously, God has not waited for wo- 
man as long as Mr. F. supposes, before he 
called her to preach the Gospel. God wanted 
her 1800 years ago, and he called her then to 
the woik of the Christian ministry. 
Mosheim’s History of Christianity: Vol. I, p. 
179, we have the following concerning the 
composition of the early Christian church: 

Every church was composed of three con- 
stitueat parts: first, teachers, who were also 
invested with the government of the commu- 
nity according to the laws; second, ministers 
of EACH SEX; and thirdly, the multitude of 
people. 

And again this same historian says:— 

The church had ever belonging to it, even 
from its very first rise, a class of ministers com- 
posed of EITHER SEX, who were termed dea- 
cons and deaconesses.......And through 
THEIR MINISTRY the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion were diffused, &c. 

So it appears that God “called’? women 
from the jirst rise of the Christiah church to 
be ministers. It must have been that he 





and speaking ill of its advocates. This ques- | Wanted them to preach. 


tion of Woman's Rights, which is so promi- 


God said that he would pour out his spirit. 


nently before the public, seems really to vex | upon his sons and daughters, so that they 


his righteous—or uorighteous—soul. We do 
not see how it can be helped, and should 
think Mr. F. might manifest a little more 
philosophical calmuess, remembering that 
“what can’t be cured must be endured.” Last 
week, he delivered a lecture on this vexatious 
subject, in Tremont Temple, which we find 
reported in the Dai/y News, from which we 
make the following extract :— 

Men had forgotten their vows, and wo- 
men had proved unfaithful, and the cause of 
those things was the sentiments promulgated 
by those who strive to make woman discon- 
tented with her lot. 

Men are not so polite to women as they 
were fifty years ago. Then there was no 
talk of Woman’s Rights, but now women 
stand riding in street-cars and men allow them 
to. This is another result of the Woman’s 
Rights agitation. We have now women in 
the pulpit who claim to be specially “called’’ 
to their work. Mr. Fulton believed that God 
would not have waited 1800 years before call- 
ing a woman to preach if he had wanted her. 
He spoke of mothers’ love and asked how the 
ballot could make it more tender. Female 
Suffrage had been tried and thrown aside in 
Lar where so much had been expected 
of it. 

Mr. Fulton makes the broad charge here 
that the “cause’’ of men and women proving 
unfaithful to each other may be found ip the 
“sentiments promulgated” by Woman Suf- 
fragists. Had “men never forgotten their 
vows, nor women proved unfaithful,” befure 
the agitation of this question? And is such 
forgetfulness and unfaithfulness now found 
only among those who advocate this cause? 

This false statement shows the bad temper 
of the lecturer. It is an ugly fling at the ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage, whose logic he 
cannot refute, and so takes a mean revenge 
by seeking to detract from their characters. 
It isa common trick of low men. 

Again says Mr. F., “Men are not so polite 
towomen now as they were fifty years ago. 
Men allow women to stand riding in street-cars, 
and this is the result of the Woman’s Rights 
agitation.” 

Well, if this is true,as Mr. Fulton asserts, 
so much the worse forthe men. It would be 
quite an argument against the influence of 
ministers, as men have waxed worse and worse 
under their preaching for fifty years!’ But we 


should prophesy, Acts 2: 17. To prophesy in 
the sense in which this language is here used, 
as Dr. Adam Clarke says, was “to teach and 
proclaim the great truths of God, especially 
those which concerned redemption by Jesus 
Christ.’”’ And Mosheim says that “THROUGH 
THEIK MINISTRY the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion were diffused.” So it appears 
after all that God pip call women to preach 
1800 years ago; some considerable time before 
God “called” Mr. J. D. Fulton to this work. 
Dr. Albert Barnes says :— F 

That there were FEMALES in the early Chris- 
tian church, who corresponded to those known 
among the Jews, in some measure as endowed 
with the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, can- 
not be doubted. What was their precise of- 
fice, and what was the nature of the public 
services in which they were engaged, is not, 
however, known. That they prayed isclear ; 
and that they publicly expounded the will of 
God is apparent also. 

And Dr. Adam Clarke, the Methodist com- 
mentator, speaking of Paul’s language to ‘‘sa- 
lute the beloved Persis, who labored much in 
the Lord,’’ says :— 

We learn from this that Christian women, 
as well as men, labored in the ministry of the 
Word. In those times of simplicity, all per- 
sons, whether men or women, who received 
the knowledge of the truth, believed it to be 
their duty to propagate it to the utmost of 
their power. Many have spent much useless 
labor in endeavoring to prove that these wo- 
men didnot preach. That there were some 
prophetesses as well as prophets in the Chris- 
tian church we learn; and that a woman 
might pray or prophesy, provided she had 
her head covered, we know; and that who- 
ever prophesied spoke to others to edification, 
exhortation and comfort, St. Paul declares, 
I. Cor. 14:3. Andthat no preacher can do 
more every person must acknowledge ; because 
to edify, exhort and comfort are the prime 
ends of the Gospel ministry. If woman thus 
prophesied then woman preached. 

Philip, a devout servant of God, “had four 
DAUGHTERS which did prophesy,” Acts 21: 9. 
And learned commentators tell us that these 
daughters of Philip were teachers in the 
church. To the same purport is the language 
of Paul: “And I entreat thee also, true yoke- 
fellow, help those WomEN which labored with 
me in the Gospel, with Clement also, and with 
my other fellow-laborers whose names are in 
the book of life,’ Phil. 4: 3. 





are happy to say that itis not true. It is quite 
as erroncous 43 the former statement of this | 
divine. Fifty years ago men were so impolite | 
as not to allow women to ride in horse-cars | 
at all. They did not even have the privilege | 
then of standing in them. Fifty years ago | 
women had to walk, or ride in private car- | 
riages, on horse-back, or in an ox-cart. Now | 
they have horse-cars, and can stand, if not | 
permitted by men to sit down. So men are 

really more polite to women now than they | 


So, notwithstanding Mr. Fulton’sstatement, 
God did not wait 1800 years before he “called” 
women to preach. In fact, long before this, 
women used to publish the word of God. 
Hence we read in Ps. 60; 11:—The Lord gave 
the word; great was the company of those 
that published it.” 

Gesenius renders the latter clause of this 
verse thus: “(Females) announced the glad 


licly bears false testimony? If he was misin- 
formed and made the misstatement in good 
faith, he will take an early opportunity to cor- 
rect his misstatement as publicly as he made 
it. We shall see. It is difficult to conceive 
how more errors, misrepresentations and false 


few lines as those which we quoted. 

[Will the Daily News, which called Mr. Ful- 
ton’s lecture “‘admirable,” please copy ?] 

THE BAZAR. 
SUPPLEMENTARY ITEMS. 

The magnitude of this great enterprise had 
made it a difficult task to fully and justly re- 
portit. Our account last week, which cer- 
tainly seemed long enough to tell the whole 
story, was yet necessarily defective. We do 
not hope to make the report complete; but we 
cannot help regretting that insome unaccount- 
able way we omitted to speak our admiration 
of the fine portrait of Lucy Stone, life-size, that 
fittingly graced the table of the WoMAN’'s 
JOURNAL, and to express our thanks to Mr. 
John B. Campbell, for such a well-chosen and 
beautiful donation. 

On Thursday Mr. Benjamin Snow of Fitch- 
burg sent in six dozen of shears, that were all 
well sold, and added much to the receipts of 
the table of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
and Parker Fraternity. 

Mrs. C. B, Richmond came down from Low- 
ell, bringing the contribution of that city in 
money, amounting to $100. This sum was 
presented by Mr. J. M. G. Parker, Mrs. B. F. 
Butler, Mrs. Frederic Ayer, Mrs. C. P. Talbot, 
Miss Lucy Nesmith, Mrs. Eben Kelly, and a 
few others. 

The continual additions daily received made 
the attempt at complete enumeration hope- 
lessly impracticable. Yet we have done what 
we could, and if any gift is not now properly 
acknowledged, may the omission be forgiven as 
a much regretted accident on our part. 





PLAIN TRUTH. 


“We believe that personal independence and 
equal human rights can never be forfeited, ex- 
cept for crime; that marriage should be an 
equal partnership, and so recognized by law.’’ 
—From the protest of Henry B. Blackwell and 
Lucy Stone against the inequality of marriage- 
laws in Massachusetts ; as quoted in an edito- 
rial in the “Golden Age’’ of Dec. 2, 1871— 
which professes to reprint the whole document 
‘from an old number of the Boston ‘Traveller. ” 

“We believe that personal independence and 
equal human rights can never be forfeited, ex- 
cept for crime; that marriage should be an 
equal AND PERMANENT partnership, and 
so recognized by law.’’—The same passage, as 
actually printed in the “old number of the 
Boston ‘Traveller’ ,’ May 2,1855,—the words in 
capitals having been struck out by the ‘Golden 
Age.” These words are correctly given in the 
New York “Tribune,’ May 4, 1855, and in 
many other papers of that period; they also 
appear as above in the original document, 
which is in my possession. T. W. H. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Ruth Painter, a Welsh lady, recently 
arrived from Europe, is preaching in Blue 
Earth County, Minnesota. She is regularly 
licensed by the Welsh Congregational church, 


The teachers of Mitcheil County, Iowa, re- 
cently presented Miss Addington with a beau- 
tiful gold watch and chain as a token of regard 
for the services of the first lady school superin- 
tendent in the United States, 

Those in want of short-hand amanuenses 
are requested to open correspondence with the 
editor of the American Journal of Phonogra- 
phy, New York, who will, without charge, 
supply their need, She has taught this cratt 
to a large number of competent women. 


Miss Hindman is lecturing in Western Penn- 
sylvania, with marked success. To the sisters 
Hindman and Mrs. Helen M. Jenkins, Pitts- 
burg, is due the organized work for that sec- 


| tion of the State, which finds such helping 


hands ameng the very best people there. 
Organized work is what we need now every- 
where. 





tidings to the mighty host.” And Alexander 
translates the whole passage thus: 


“The | 


Wyoming has not gone back on Woman 


statements could have been pressed into as | 


and valuable address to a large and apprecia- 

tive audience. Many ministers were present. 

The minister of the United Presbyterian church 

offered his church for the next meeting. The 

address on that occasion will be made by Rev. 
| A. B. Bradford. 


| Dubuque, Iowa, has an Institute of Science 
| and Art, where are readable articles at their 
weekly meetings, which are free to all. Dec: 
2d, Mrs. Laura Goddard Robinson, formerly 
of Reading, Vt., read an essay on “The In- 
fluence of Water in modifying the position and 
| character of the earth’s surface, also its mighty 
| power of infusing life.” Discussions follow the 
reading of all papers. The National Scientific 
Association, it is expected, will hold its next 
session in that city. 

The Observer says that a magazine is to be 
started January 1, 1872, in England, known as 
the Indian Female Evangelist—‘to make 
known more widely the rapidly growing wants 
of the vast field now opened, with its one hun- 
dred millions of women,” It is intended “to 
bring before the highly favored daughters of 
Britain statements calculated to awaken inter- 
est, afford information and kindle longing desire 
for the amelioration of our sisters in India, so 
long down-trodden.”’ 


. 

The Congregational Ministers’ Club, of San 
Francisco, has been discussing the question, 
“May women preach ?”’ The average opinion 
of the body seems to be, “Under certain cir- 
cumstances, yes.” This decision is wise for 
the church, but, what will ‘Bro. Fulton” do 
about it? It is wonderful to see how long es- 
tablished ecclesiastical usage and church in- 
terpretation of apostolic writings yield to the 
advancing spirit of the age. Mosheim, the ec- 
clesiastical historian, tells us that from the ear- 
liest days of the Christian church, there were 
women preachers; and we are glad to see a 
disposition on the part of many religious de- 
nominations to return to primitive usage. 


The pluck of Chicago is wonderful. Before 
business is well resumed, an enterprise is 
started for the establishment of a new literary 
and fashion magazine, to be called the Ladies’ 
Friend and Shopping Guide. The first num- 
ber will be issued January 1, 1872, Miss Lau- 
ra M. Hubbard being the editor. Miss Hub- 
bard has been the fashion editor of the Chica- 
go Times for years, and is fully equal to the 
new work she has undertaken. She is a fine 
writer, conscientious and reliable, as all fash- 
ion writers are not, and will do her part to- 
wards making the new venture successful. 
We bespeak a generous reception for this new 
aspirant for public favor. 


It seems to thunder all round the political, 
moral and religious heavens,—in the papers, 
on the platform, in the pulpit, and in legisla- 
tive halls, Woman Suffrage is discussed. It’ 
claims the attention of the politician and relig- 
ionist, and seems to be about the only fresh 
question prominently before the people. Of 
course, it has its violeut opponents, as the anti- 
slavery movement had, and as every reform 
has had. The agitation is wide-spread, and 
probably no reform has ever made such rapid 
progress in so shorta time. These thoughts 
are suggested to us by a paper from Pittsburg, 
Pa., which lies before us, that contains an able 
address in behalf of Woman Suffrage, recently 
delivered in the First Methodist Church, in that 
city. The argument of the discourse in be- 
half of giving woman the franchise is conclu- 
sive. 


The “Orthodox Friends’’ of New York city 
have recently held a series of religious meet- 
ings of unusual fervor and interest. A corre- 
spondent of the JOURNAL says that women- 
preachers have more invitations to supply the 
pulpits of the regular churches than they can 
answer. They go from prayer-meeting to 
prayer-meeting in the churches, stirring up 
the brothers and sisters by their fervid elo- 
quence. On one occasion, at the close of a 


missed with the silent manner of the Friends, 
| some zealous brother started Old Hundred for 
the doxology. The leader brought the audi- 
ence to their feet, though not a Friend joined 
in the song. It was probably the first time that 
| there was ever music in the Friends’ meeting- 

house. It was very curious to watch the 
| faces of these good people as this innovation 





were fifty years ago. The truth is, a man, | Lord will give the word: the women publish- | Suffrage. The Governor's veto was overruled | was going on. It was considered rather 


minister or layman, will act out his nature, | 
regardless of the good teaching of reformers, 


ing it are a great host.” 


Council. This is final, and the law remains. 


| in the House, but the motion was lost in the | cheeky for guests to dictate to: their hosts 
We think this ought to be satisfactory to 


| what the entertainment should be. 


or the customs of polite society. If 4 man is ; Mr. Fulton on this point, and we hope he will | The message of Governor Campbell vetoing | 


naturally a boor, gross, underbred and un- | be grateful to us for enlightening his igno- | the bill will be found entire on the inside of | 
| this issue. 
| attention of the friends and opponents of the 
| suffrage movement. 


truthful, he will show himself to be such, | 
whatever are his professions; and if naturally | 
a gentleman he will show it, on the street, | 
in horse-cars, and in the pulpit. 

Again, Mr. Fulton says, that “God would 
not have waited 1800 years before calling a wo- 
man to preach, if he had wanted her.” Very 


likely not, though we do not profess to have | 


an intimate acquaintance with the Divine 
purpose in this regard. God sends when, 
and by whom he will send, and his ways are 


often inscrutable and past finding out. He | 


waited more than twice 1800 years before he 
sent #Saviour intouthe world. If he had want- 
ed hii before, he probably would have “‘call- 
ed” him before. Atleast, this is the way Mr. 
Fulton reasons about women preachers. Prob- 


ably there are quite a3 many men in the pul-' 


rance. We have quoted from Mr. Fulton’s 
authorities in theology. 
Again, the above report tells us that Mr. 
Fulton ‘spoke of the mother’s love and asked 
, how the ballot could make it more tender.’’ 
No one claims that it will, but Mr. Fulton im- 
plies that the advocates of Woman Suffrage so 
teach, and evidently designs to give this im- 
pression to his hearers, which is utterly false. 
Is this what should come from a professed 
Christian minister? 


had been tried and thrown aside in Wyoming, | 


| where so much had been expected of it.” 
This statement is also incorrect, and Mr. 
Fulton probably knows that it is false. It 
| hardly seems possible for him to tell the truth. 
What shail be said of a minister who thus pub- 


Again, says Mr. Fulton: “Female Suffrage | 


We commend it to the careful 


We learn, from a paper in ceutral New York, 
' that Mrs, S.M. C. Perkins, of Cooperstown, is 
_ lecturing on “Margaret Fuller the Thinker, and 
Mary Lyon the Worker.” The lecture is 
spoken of as having been delivered in a clear, 
| distinct and easy tone of voice, and the char- 
acters of these two noble women were vividly 
portrayed, and the prominent events in their 
| history artistically grouped, 


Our friends in Pittsburg are keeping up 
| their accustomed activity, and winning sympa- 


Mrs. Dr. Elizabeth Dudley writes this to the 
New York Evening Mail, about American 
Women: “I find great numbers of delicate wo- 

men everywhere, who run through life at a pace 
| that would kill a race-horse, whose nervous 
energy sustains them for a number of years, 
| while they ‘burn the candle at both ends,’ who 
| drink the stimuius of ambition daily and night- 
| ly, who are each resolved to let no one outdo or 
| outshine her, while she every day performs an 
| amount of labor which proves her to be the 
| reverse of ‘feeble, and who, each one, when 


| she sinks and dies, exhausted, or is laid aside, | 


| a confirmed invalid, at middle age, having lived 
| Out but half her days, will be found to have 
compressed work enough and experience 


fervid service, after the meeting had been dis- | 


live so fast, and go through life in such a hur- 
ry-scurry, worrying way, the majority of them 
would be healthy and strong.” 


In 1853, Mr. Greeley addressed the follow- 
ing noble words to Mrs. Caroline M. Severance : 


“I recognize most thoroughly the right of 
woman to choose her own omeane of activity 
and usefulness, and to evolve its proper limita- 
tion. If she sees fit to me vessels, print 
newspapers, frame laws, and select rulers, an 
or all of these, I know no principle that jus 


fies man in interposing any impediment to her 
doing so.”’ 


It is but just to say that Mr. Greeley has 
gone back on his record, and that he does not 
lead in, matters of reform as he once did. How 
much he is affected by his political aspirations, 
we know not. But his words stand, and in 
all his opposition to Woman Suffrage, he has 
never been able to answer himself. He has 
never shown any “principle that justifies man 
in interposing any impediment to woman” 
“framing laws and selecting rulers.” And yet 
he desires to have man interpose impediments, 
so that women can have no share in fram- 
ing laws and selecting rulers. Mr. Greeley’s 
Presidential aspirations can never be realized, 
because the Coming Man must be in harmony 
with the Coming Woman, who will vote! 


Mrs. Swisshelm, the very able and accom- 
plished lecturer, is doing valiant service for 
the Woman Suffrage cause in Illinois, A wo- 
man of great intellectual ability, she presents 
the claims of her sex to the people with re- 
markable clearness and force. Wherever she 
lectures, the papers speak highly of her efforts, 
The Bloomington (lll.) Leader of Dec. 6th 
closes a report of one of her leciures thus:— 


She concluded this’ very interesting and in- 
structive discourse by reference to the numer- 
ous important positions women have held in 
the world, as rwers, showing how men, ijearned 
in divine things, have honored and obeyed 
them, and never for once suspected that Paul 
had instructed them not to recognize them as 
teachers and prophets, and not only authorized 
to speak in public, but to rule and govern 
countries and kingdoms in righteousness. 
Before leaving the pulpit she recommended 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL as the true and able 
exponent of woman’s cause, ably edited and 
free from free love heresies,—all of which, 
and more too, we most cordially indorse. 
Every family would be the better tor having 
weekly visits from the WOMAN’s JOUBNAL. 


From Iowa papers We learn that alady, for- 
merly of Vermont, has been doing a good 
work for young people in Dubuque. Some years 
ago, Mrs. Clara Aldrich Cooley formed a Pal- 
estine class in the parlors of the Methodist 
church, for the study of Syria and the history 
enacted there, and the Scripture there record- 
ed. This winter she has thrown open her ele- 
gant parlors for a series of twelve entertain- 
ments, literary and musical, for the benefit of 
this class. An original essay is read by some 
invited guest; members of the class read valua- 
ble selections, music interspersed between and 
slight refreshments given. We have not yet 
reached the time when even the most perfect 
organizations can take the place of individual 
effort in keeping young gentlemen from sa- 
loons, young ladies from frivolity, and society 
from too great devotion to cards and dancing. 
Women need wisdom to know how, and to 
work constantly to strive to center in the home 
the most refining and inspiring influences. The 
best culture should be associated with the 
home, The tutor is dismissed and the chil- 
dren sent to school. Instruction is not now 
gained so much from the book read in the fami- 
ly circle as what is heard from the pulpit and 
the platform. Woman must make a special ef- 
fort to have the home rich with association 
and incentives to thought. 


When Mr. Miller was making his argument 
before the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in the recent cases that have been 
passed upon there, Judge Wylie said to the 
counsel :— 


“I do not know as there is anything in it, but 
what do you make out of that declaration by 
the Almighty to Eve, as a punishment, that 
her desires should be to her husband, who 
should rule over her ?”’ 


The apt reply of the counsel was, “Your 
honor, I am discussing now merely a politi- 
cal, and not a theological question.” We ful- 
ly agree with the judge, that there is not any- 
thing in the declaration of the passage refer- 
red to which may properly be urged against 
Woman Suffrage. 
her husband should “rule over her,’ had no 


| reference to suffrage one way or the other. 
| There was then no organized government, no 


“society” only what Adam and Eve happily 
found in each other’s company—of course, no 
voting. If the passage is to be so interpreted 
now, as to give husbands authority to ‘rule 
over” their wives, then it proves quite as much 
in favor of Woman Suffrage as againstit. Ifa 
husband believes in suffrage for his wife, and 
orders her to vote, then she must obey him 
| anddeposit the ballot, as he desires, because 
| he is to rule over her, and the good, meek Eve 
| must do as her Adam commands her! It is a 
| poor rule that won’t work both ways. 





tev. W. H. H. Murray recentiy delivered 
| alecture on Woman Suffrage, in Music Hall, 
| to a large and enthusiastic audience. Among 
| the good things he said on that ovcasion are 


thy and codperation from ali around them, | €®0ugh into her thirty-five or forty years to | these:—= 


| Their last meeting was held in the Methodist 


' church. 


have satisfied three sensible people during long | 
Rey, Mr. Schlindler gave a very able ! lifetimes. [f our American women would not linto the box, or to help make rulers. To 


To vote is not merely to drop a slip of paper 
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vote is to express your highest conviction of 
what is right, to strengthen the intelligence of 
the nation ; to vote is to rule first yourself and 
then your fellow-men. The ballot symbolizes 
public order, and who is more interested in or- 
derthan woman? Who suffers most from an- 
archy? But, says the objector, the polls are 
not fit for a lady. Then make them fit. 
[Applause.] The surroundings are vulgar, say 
— I admit it. We are ciphering out a 
problem with the whole globe looking over 
our shoulders for the result. You know how 
close, of old time, was the connection »detween 
the polls and religion. If it were true that 
the ballot is a vile rag and the polls are scenes 
of wild orgies, then I more boldly insist that 
the franchise be granted to woman for our own 
salvation. I would introduce our mothers 
into our caueus-rooms, into the public halls. 
Why is the holy influence of mother banished 
from our politics? To substantiate his ob- 
jection the objector takes the ballot, dabbled.in 
the cesspool of political corruption, and hold- 
ing it up, says, would you have your mothers 
and wives soil their fingers with that? In- 
stead of the polls being scenes of disorder, 
rudeness and disorder are the exception; and 
when I have noticed a single tumult, I noticed 
that it would not have occurred if women had 
been there. But you say women do not desire 
to vote. I am not discussing wishes, but 


' rights. Men have treated women like dolls so 


jong that I do not wonder they want to re- 
main. If a slave objected to freedom, did 
that make slavery right? |Applause.} If 
woman is apathetic wake her from her slug- 
gishness. 


THE WINTER CAMPAIGN. 


Next week the Legislatures of Massachusetts 
and of many other States will assemble. Let 
the Woman Suffrage campaign be opened as 
goon as possible in the halls of legislation. 
Let every,effort be made to obtain laws con- 
ferring Presidential and municipal suffrage 
upon women; also to submit an amendment 
to the respective State Constitutions abolishing 
all political distinctions on account of sex. 

In Massachusetts, moreover, Harvard and 
Amherst Colleges, which have been enriched 
by the proceeds of taxes upon the property of 
women, should be compelled to open their doors 
to the daughters of the State. Let us have a 
law prohibiting educational distinctions on ac- 
count of sex in all institutions supported whol- 
ly or in part by State aid. 

Nor should the unequal laws regulating the 
relation of husband and wife, of father and 
mother, of widower and widow, be suffered 
longer to disgrace our statute books. Let the 
legal fiction which to-day pronounces every 
wife in Massachusetts the servant of her hus- 
band be wiped away forever. 

The Republican party, through its State Con- 
vention, has recommended Woman Suffrage 
to the careful and respectful consideration of 
the Legislature. The Labor Reform party has 
endorsed it. More than one half of the Pro- 
hibitionists advocate it. Many Democrats fa- 
vor it. Nowis the time for individuals and 
parties to attest their sincerity. George Wil- 
liam Curtis bas pronounced Massachusetts 
“the most advanced political community in the 
world.” If so, let her set the world an exam- 





--ple of a true republic based upon impartial 


suffrage, and equal rights for all citizens, irre- 

spective of sex. 

The following form of petition has been pre- 
pared by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, and is being extensively circulat- 
ed throughout the Commonwealth. Let every 
one who reads it cut it out, paste it on a sheet 
ef blank paper, sign his or her name to it, get 
as many additional signatures as possible, and 
forward it without delay to the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. H. B. B. 

PETITION. 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in General Court assembled : 

The petition of the undersigned citizens of 
,of both sexes, respectfully represents, — 

That to refuse the exercise of the right of 
suffrage to women, who are equally subject to 
taxation with men, and who have an equal in- 
terest with men in maintaining just and wise 
government, is a grievous wrong. 

To remedy this wrong in some degree, with- 
out.the aid of constitutional amendments, is 
within your authority. Under the United 
States Constitution, the Legislature of each 
State can determine who shall vote for electors 
of President and Vice-President. And though 
the Constitution of this State determines who 
shall be entitled to vote for Governor, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and certain other 
State officers, yet it does not prescribe who 
shall be entitled to vote for Sheriffs, Registers 
of Probate, and Clerks of Courts, or for town 
officers, and in town affairs, but leaves this 
latter class to the discretion of the Legislature. 

Your petitioners, therefore, request your 
honorable bodies to pass such laws as may be 
necessary to euable the women of the Com- 
monwealth to vote on equal terms with men 
for all officers, whether national, State, coun- 
ty, district, city, or town, for which the quali- 
fications of electors are not fixed by the Con- 
stitution. 

They also pray your honvrable bodies to 
take measures for so amending the Constitu- 
tion of the State as to enable women to vote 
on equal terms with men, for State officers 
and members of the Legislature. 





oe | 


ENROLL YOUR NAMES. 


There is atime in the history of every re- 
form when the single efforts of its individual 
friends are ali it can command. But there 
comes a time when «4 great multitude, bap- 
tized and consecrated to the work, are ready 
to devote themselves tu its service. 

That time has come, in the Woman Suffrage 
movement. Scattered on all our hills, gath- 
ered in our valleys, away on Western prairies, 
down the Pacific Slope, the friends of Woman 





| anew Constitution it is but justand proper that | 
| all persons of proper age, not incapacitated by | 





Suffrage are counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands. The rich give it of their abundance, 
the poor widow puts in her two mites, young 
men and maidens work for it, genius volun- 
teers its contributions. Last, not least, the 
press uses its many voices on our side, and 
even helps when it means to hinder. 

So God ordains. j 

These volunteers compose an army large | 
enough and strong enough to carry our cause | 
to speedy victory, if we only knew each other, 
and could coéperate. To-day, our united ef- 
forts can accomplish, in a single year, more 
towards the final result than has been done in 
all the years that are behind us. It is espe- 
cially desirable now that all who can should 
work together. 

We therefore earnestly urge all those who 
agree with the methods of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, to send us their. 
names as members of that association. We 
shall thus know every worker, and be able to 
arrange plans in which we can all pull to- 
gether. The one great thing for us to do | 
now is to demand the ballot. For one, I shall | 
never again ask that the mother may have a 
right to her babe, or that the widow shall not 
after forty days be turned out of the house she 
has helped to earn and build; or that a wife 
who owus money or lands may have the same 
right to will her property that every other 
adult person has. The one remedy for all this 
wrong and outrage is that woman herself 
should hold her share of the law-making pow- 
er. First, midst, and last, our claim should 
be for the right to vote. To secure this, is the 
one object of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. The price of membership in this 
organization is oue dollar a year, or ten dol- 
lars for a life membership. 

The money thus given enables us to carry 
on our work. The name is that of a friend 
and fellow-worker, with whom we can consult, 
plan and execute. We need a regular system, 
by which we can circulate tracts, petitions, 
papers and lectures. We can only do this by 
having the name and post-office address of 
those who care for the right to vote, and are 
willing to work for it. 

To this end, we again ask all our old mem- 
bers to renew their membership, and all oth- 
ers who are willing to join our ranks to do so 
atonce. Names and money for memberships 
should be sent to J. K. Wildman, Treasurer 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 26 
South 3d street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

We sincerely hope that a large response will 
be made to this call. We ought to be able to 
report one hundred thousand volunteers, at the 
very least. If we had but this number of per- 
sons pledged to coin their days and nights 
into service for our cause, to give themselves 
to it, as its great need requires, every barrier 
would topple down before their united purpose. 
The centennial year 1876 (a full rounded cen- 
tury since the consent of the governed was an- 
nounced as a principle necessary toa just gov- 
ernment) would dawn upon a true republic, 
where each class is protected, because it pro- 
tects itself. L, 8. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


We are glad to see that the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage in Philadelphia are already tak- 
ing steps to have their question carried before 
the Convention which meets sometime during 
the present year to amend their State Consti- 
tution. We trust there will be a concerted ef- 
fort to push the matter. It is a rare opportu- 
nity andoccurs only at an interval of years. 
Let the question be put to the Convention by 
the largest petition that was ever sent to any 
deliberative body, whether the women of Penn™ 
sylvania, half the population of the State, are 
hereafter to be counted politically with idiots, 
or whether it is not wiser, juster and better to 
consider every man’s mother as the political 
peer of her noblest sons, 

Rightly presented, we believe there would 
be but one answer to so fair a question. At 
any rate, now is the time to secure united ac- 
tion in regard to it, and we are glad to see the 
matter so early moved. At alate meeting in 
Philadelphia, the following resolutions in re- 
gard to it were offered by Morris Davis, Esq. 

Whereas, A revision of the Constitution of 
the State of Pennsylvania has been called for 
by a majority of the electors of the State; and 

Whereas, Under the existing Constitution 
of the State, a moiety of the adult persons con- 
stituting the State have no voice in the forma- 
tion or execution of the laws which dispose of 
their lives, liberties, properties or pursuits of 
happiness, under its provisions ; woman having 
no direct voice on woman’s life, woman’s lib- 
erty, woman’s property or woman's pursuit of 
happiness; and 

Whereas, All just powers of the govern- 
ment are derived from the consent of the gov- 


erned ; 
Therefore, Resolved, That in the formation of 





reason of crime or idiocy, irrespective of sex, 
who may be affected by, or held subject to, its 
provisions, shall be represented, and have le- 
gal voice in said Constitutional Convention. 

Whereas, Under the present election laws | 
it may be so held that the women of the State | 
may be excluded from participating in the se- 
lection of proper persons as representatives of 
their powers and rights, to their great wrong 
and injury; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
be petitioned aud urged to so frame the laws 
regulating the election of delegates to the Con- 
vention that the adult women of this State may, 


charge. L. 3. 
| 


strictions, freely exercise their rights in ap- 
pointing, being a se or voting for dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention. 
Resolved, That a committee of this society | 
be appointed to urge the above views on the | 
Legislature, and ask to be heard before the com- | 
mittee of both Houses having the matter in 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Moral Scicace Associatioa. 

The next meeting called by the Moral Sclence Com- 
mittee will be held at Fraternity Hall, Jan. 3, at half- 
past two o'clock P.M. A lecture will be given by Dr. 
Harriet Clisby. Subject: “The Law of Transmission 
and Hereditary Effects of Alcohol.’’ 

Meetings will be continued during the winter. \ 

Jan. 17, a lecture upon “The Law of Development,” | 
by Dr. A. B. Haynes. 

Jan. 31, Mrs. Dio Lewis will speak upon “Dress.” 

Feb. 14, Dr. Lucy Abell will lecture upon “The 
Physical and Mora! Crime of Feeticide.”’ 

Feb. 28, Miss May French will read a paper upon 
“The Need of Reform in Literature.” 

March 14, Mrs. A. G. Woolson will read a paper 
upon “The Divinity of the Body.” 

All ladies cordially invited. 

L. B. CuanpDLer, Chairman Committee. 


—_—-— ~ 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Campaign. 

Miss M. F. Eastman speaks: as follows: — 

Oxford, Friday, Dec. 29. 

Webster, Saturday, Dec. 30. 

Dudley, Monday, Jan. 1, 1872. 

Southbridge, Tuesday, Jan. 2. 

Sturbridge, Wednesday, Jan. 3. 

Holden, Sutton, Chariton and West Boylston— 
dates not fixed. 

Mas. M. W. Campsie speaks at 

Rochester, Thursday, Dec. 28. 

South Marshfield, Jan. 2, 1872. 

Halifax, Hirgham, South Seituate and Cohasset— 
dates not fixed. 

Mrs. Ava C. Bowles speaks at Rockport, Dan- 
vers, and Salem, at dates not fixed during the coming 
week. 

Woman Suffrage Meetings. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
having undertaken a thorough canvass of the State, 
are now arranging twenty-four lectures per week 
through our agent, Mr.B. W.Packarp. Any parties 
who are willing to codperate with usin getting upa 
lecture will please address Mr. B. W. Packard, care 
of Woman's JouRNAL, No. 3 Tremont place, Boston, 

By order Executive Committee. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. 

JuLtia Warp Howe, Chairman. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Omtewcar Uuion Park,” ~— Boston, 
ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 

Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 

Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 

and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 1b. 


CLIFFORD, = 


PERFUMER, 
40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES BY THE OUNCE, 
Sept. 30. 3m 


Home of Health. 

Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 

rmanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 

June 10, ly 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., — 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| ae Oo Wa 8 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 
tion. 





No.l. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 


No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Const.tutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 


No.3. JOHN STUART MILL— Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 2, 1867. 


No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 


No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 


No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“‘Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massschusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 


No.7. JOHN HOOKER—‘“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.’’ 

No.3. GEO, WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.”’ Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 
Sa Singlecopies will ba sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 


Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tae Sussecrion oy WOMEN.” 25 cents, or 


TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 


THE 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 





SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Should be tested by all before purchasing elsewhere. 
ITs TWISTED LOOP STITCH 
IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


(Illustrated Beok, 96 pages, free.) 

—_-9——__ 
Machines of other Makers taken In exchange at their Mare 

het Value. 

Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
——— ( »———__ 
Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 

— “Mx_rossz, November 29, 1871. 


Dear Sir,—You desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To - 

> ay ss coame one ~ a ee ou re Fay mm me. P ad eaientndnate 
ave owned and used in my family three of the double-thread sewing machines, beforeI kn 

Willoox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the arerege of women, but our aS 

with these machines took us downin our own estimation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist resident 

n the family, so difficult were they of management. 

The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing wachine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
everybody uses it, from pater fzmilias, who comes from the barn, with gunny cloth and leather to be sewed or 
repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thirteen years, who hems crash tow- 
liad wast is lt grestest charm? It 

nd what is its greatest charm? 3 always ready; it will do anything and everything that is 
be done with a needle; it is 3» simple, so easily wpaneged and so difficult to ‘et out Of eodee, that Py pot 
ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none ofthese. 1 used 
to carry the key of the other machiues in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 
use them; but our Willoox & Gibbs stands open for the use of anybody as does the piano. I have owned it 
over four years, and if I could not replace it by ther, money would not induce me to pers ith it. 
Wi 





Ww 
Yours truly, MARY 4 ee ORE, P 

‘ditor Woman's Journal,"’ 
_9——— 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“I have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines, I 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried wsothe Wilees 


—v 
NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor, Temple Place. 








E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATEST STYLE SEWING MACHINE TABLE 
JUST OUT. 


CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
June 10, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 


WHAT 15. CENTS WILL DO!| 


15 CENTS WILL BUY A SPECIMEN NUMBER 
OF THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, @ First-Class Magazine. Its articles are 
of the highest interest to all. It teaches what we are 
and how to make the most of ourselves. The infor- 
— .! goatee on the -~y 2. _ and Health, is , bas - os 

worth rice to ever: ° 

CENTS will buy ip tanihens of tho densest |S Tenth Volume of WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD 
30 regularly of booksellers or newsmen. MAGAZINE begins with January, '72. Its regular 
$3 00 will pay for one year’s single subscription | Contributors include Horace Greeley, Gail Hamilton, 

‘ to the Phrenological Journal. Thomas K. Beecher, Dr. Dio Lewis, Dr. W. W. Hall, 

for Phrenological Journal, and either the | James Parton, etc. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Brick 

$4.25 Weekly Tribune, Times, or World. Pomeroy, John G. Saxe, Maj. Genl, ‘Kilpatrick, Pe- 
$4, 50 for Journal and either the Liberal Chris- troleum V. Nasby, etc, write for it occasionally. 
"adies’ M 

















tian, Methodist, Ladies’ Friend, Peterson's 

ne, Herald of Health, Rural New York- | Terms, One Dollar a year. In clubbing, three first- 

er, or Our Young Folks one year. class periodicals are given for the price of one of 
for Phrenological Journal and Christian | them, The most liberal Promium List ever published. 
$5.00 Union, with a beautiful pair of Oil Chro- | no poriodical is more frequently or rennet mention- 








, $10.00, “Wipe AWAKs” and ‘Fast ASLEEP.” és 
Chromos mounted 25 cents extra, or the Journal and | ed by the press. “WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGA- 
either Demorest’s oe, Hearth and Home, or | ZINE is one of the monuments of business enterprise 
oa . ry Sat se peo and either fof wate cease ogee, “ee 6 Home di 
$6.0 Harper's, At antic, Scribner's, Galaxy, or adelphia, Pa. “It has been improving ever since we 
any other $4.00 publication one year. knew it—a good criterion for the future.” —Courier, 
7 00 or Phsenel eal Joursal, and either of New Market, Canada. “It isa marvel of cheapness 
' arper’s, Atlantic, Scribner’s, or any other | and first-class quality combined.”—New York Times. 
ae. a and either Weekly Tribune, Times Specimen copy sent free to any address. 
for Phrenological ‘Journal and Christian Ss. S. WOOD & CO., 
$8.0 Union, with the $10.00 Chromos, and ei- Newburgh, N. Y. 
ther of Harper’s or any other $4.00 publication. 
for Phrenological Journal and Christian 
9,00 Union, with the $10.00 Chromos, and ei- IT PAYS ! 
ther of Harper's, Atlantic or any $4.00 publication, W HITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
and either Weekly Tribune, Times or World one year. menees its third eo. Jenaeey. >. Da ab met 
for Phrenological Journal and Christian | with a success un e n the West. ac- 
$10.00 Union, with'tke $10.00 Chromos (mount- | knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
ed 25 cts.), and either of Harper's, or any other $4.00 ae The p ~ 1 of subscription is only $1.00 a 
publication, and either Rural New Yorker, Demo- | year. We are determined, regardless of cost, to have 
rest’s Hearth and Home, Plymouth Pulpit, or any | the largest circulationin the Union. For this pur- 
other $3.00 publication one year. pose we are ving _ —_ premiums a t ore 
will pay for a club of cighteon copies | Ktting uP efths,, Our Premiums ae ae othe 
$55.00 Phreuological Journal a year; and se- | of ciilcation. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
cure one of Grover & Baker’s new Fifty-Five dollar thet any one having a little spare time can in a few. 
Family Sewing Machines! This is one of the best of- vented et a premium werth from $40 to $100 cash. 
fers yet made. Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Any Book, Paper or Magazine, wherever published, | Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
may be ordered with the Journal at reduced rates. | miums given. Specimen copies of megan contain- 
LooaL AGENTS wanted everywhere. Address all or- ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 
ders to GIL. ORE & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 
s. R. WELLS, Publisher, Des. . 
389 BROADWAY, N. ¥. A Monthly 
N. B.—Clubbing where two or more periodicals $1.50---TH E N U RSERY, Magazine 
are wanted, it is in every respect better to order all | for Youngest Readers. Superbly illustrated. 
from one publisher; you save money, save risk, and (G7 Send stamp forasample number. NOW isthe 
save trouble. As will be seen, periodicals are furnish- | time to subscribe. 
ed without making up large clubs for one, at club Joun L. SHorey, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
rates. Neighbors and friends may club together, as Dec. 23. 4t 
publications will be sent to as many different addresses cebiianssaivt 





mately. “Addresasabove. St Dec 2h. _ BAUMBACH’S- 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED NEW COLLECTION 
—or— 





GIFT BOCKS 


FOR CHILDREN. 


The Bound Volumes of “THE NURSERY’ are 


ublished half-yearly, and are now tea in number. — re been anxion: : P . 
P PRICE, $1.00. The two volumes of each year bound Those who have been anxiou:ly waiting for its ap 


in oue, $1.75. pearance may now sead their orders; and not one will 

The bound volumes of The Nursery, in their at- | be disappointed in the quality of music. Te Deums, 
tractive covers of green and gold, contain just the| Benedicites, Responses, Gierias, Anthems, 
tidbits for childish appetites. [tis almostimpossible | gj49,5. pues, Sentences, and all first-class— 
for any other Christmas gift for very young folks to Pes ee Seen hy 
be such a mu/tum in parvo as this Nurséry of deiights, | Bone better, Large, clear, legible type, a great recom- 
— Boston Transcript. raendation, 

For sale by all booksellers, Sent, post paid, onre-| Price, in Cloth, $2.50; Boards, $2.00. Sent, 
ceipt of price, by the Publisher, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


JOILIN Le SIOREY, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


SACRED MUSIC. 








in common with men, subject only to like re- 


3) cents by mail. Feb. 18, 





Ne. 36 Bromdeld Street, Bostou. Mass. 
Dee. 23. 4 Dee. 17. BOSTON, ly 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES INVOLVED IN 
THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


Not having been a reader of the Woman's 
JourNAL for any considerable time, I am un- | 
able to know whether there has appeared in | 
its columns any reference to the article, “Wo- 
man’s Rights,” in Herbert Spencer's “Social 
Statics.”’ i 

As a clear, philosophical, uncomplicated | 
presentation of the subject, totally disconnect- | 
ed with any side issues,—as a specimen of | 
closely linked logical reasoning, from univer- | 
sally accepted data, at least among all those | 
sufficiently informed to appreciate argument, | 
and as an elucidation of a problem, by the cor- 
rect solution of which a very vital phase of 
civilization is so seriously affected,I am free 
to admit I have never before seen anything to | 
equal it either in perspicuity, or in its irresisti- | 
ble conclusions. 

The article in question does not claim to be 
an exhaustive or even a full discussion of the | 
merits of woman’s enfranchisement. That | 
would not consist with the writer's purpose. | 
The author’s aim is simply in harmony with | 
the general design of his “Social Statics,”—to 
present principles and their illustrations, as | 
well as their practical application. | 

I will cursorily give only a sketch of the out- | 
lines of his unanswerable positions. 

Although the justice or injustice, the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of the claims of wo- 
mankind to as full and free a cultivation of all 
her powers, and to as full and free a practical 
application and exercise of them as man, are | 
not, at least as abstract questions, to be deter- | 
mined by the nuinbers of those advocating or op 
posing such claims, or by the authority of great 
names, still, when we consider the extent, the 
variety and exactness of Mr. Spencer’s knowl- 
edge, the vigor and originality of thought ev- 
erywhere apparent in his writings, his cogent, 
logical reasoning, and his lucid presentation of 
views, and especially when we reflect that as 
an able and profound dialectician, and as an 
exaet scholar of rare learning and distinguished 
and acknowledged ability, he stands second to 
no living author, his pronounced and unequivo- 
cal advocacy of woman’s right to an equal sta- 
tus with man in church, in state, and in all the 
multiform relations of life, is no mean acquisi- 
tion to the cause. And more particularly may 
the opponents of woman’s continued subservi- 
ency felicitate themselves on his accession to 
their ranks, when the grounds upon which that 
advocacy is based are considered. 

But to the essay. The basis upon which all 
his reason rests is the axiom that human hap- 
piness is the Divine will, and that from this all 
rights are primarily derived. Equity knows no 
difference of sex. ‘The law of equal freedom 
manifestly applies to the whole race—female 
as wellas male. The moral sense, by virtue 
of which the masculine mind responds to that 
law, exists in the feminine mind as well. The 
burden of proof lies with those who assert that 
differences of bodily organization, and those | 
trifling mental variations which distinguish fe- 
male from male, should exclude over one half 
of the race from the benefits of this ordination. 

Women have either no rights—rights fewer 
and less thau men—or they have equal rights, 
These pvints are very clearly elucidated, and 
the utter fallacy of the first two positions 
shown. The claim that the inferiority of wo- 
man is a bar to equal rights with man is more 

than met and well illustrated. 

In what does the notion, that the rights of 
women are not equal to those of men, when 
closely examined, result? Simply an evanes- 
cent form of the theory that women have no 
souls! - 

That a people’s condition may be judged by 
the treatment which woman receives under it, 
is a remark that has almost become trite. It 
cannot have escaped the notice of the most 
unreflecting student of history, that as the ideal 
civilization is approximated, just in an equal 
degree, pari passu, do distinctions in our esti- 
mate of the “spheres” of the two sexes vanish 
—the “spheres” tend to become identical. All 
institutions are products of popular character. 
The truth of this fact is fully borne out by the 
light of all history. 

If the subjection of man to man is vicious 
when carried to its full extent, it is badin any 
degree. An exactly similar remark applies to 
woman’s subserviency to man. The desire to 
command is essentially a barbarous desire. 
What, then, does the dogma, that, because wo- 
man is mentally inferior to man, she has less 
extensive rights, amount to? Just this—that | 
because woman has weaker faculties than man | 
she ought not to have like liberty with him to | 
exercise the faculties she has! 

Pull to pieces a man’s theory of things, and 
you will find it based upon facts collected at 
the suggestion of his desires. A future belief | 
that subordination of sex is inequitable is clear- | 
ly prophesied by the change civilization is ' 
working in men’s sentiments. 

It is indeed said that the exercise of political | 
power by women is repugnant to our sense of , 
propriety—conflicts with our ideas of feminine 
character—is altogether condemned by our 
feelings. Granted; but what then? Tiesame 
plea has been urge: against a thousand absurd- 
ities, and if valid in one case is equally valid in 
all. This is well illustrated in the text. Yet | 








| their Joan of Arc, or, to come down to plain 


enfranchisement, people assume that it cannot 
be right, because it is repugnant to our feel- 


ings! 

However much, therefore, the giving of po- 
litical power to women may disagree with our 
notions of propriety, we must conclude, that 
being required by that first pre-requisite to 
greatest happiness—the law of equal freedom 
—such a concession is unquestionably right 
and good. 

Whenever society shall have become civiliz- 
ed enough to recognize the equality of rights 
between the sexes—wher women shall have 
attained to a clear’perception of what is due 
to them, and men toa nobility of feeling which 
shall make them concede to women the free- 
dom which they themselves claim—humanity 
will have undergone such a modification as to 
render an equality of rights practicable. 

The rights of women must stand or fall with 
those of men, derived as they are from the same 
authority—involved in the same axiom—de- 
monstrated by the same argument. 

The same selfishness that vitiates our politi- 
cal institutions vitiates equally our domestic 
ones also. 

Objections raised against giving political 
power to women are founded on notions and 
prejudices that will not bear examination. 

The enslavement of woman is invariably as- 
sociated with a low type of social life, and con- 
versely, her elevation toward an equality with 
man uniformly accompanies progress. 

These quotations might be indefinitely ex- 
tended. 

I have thus transcribed not only substantial- 
ly, but mostly in his ewn words, the positions of 
the author. The article is recommended to all 
such as desire more light. 

In conclusion may I express the hope that 
some one, enamored with the love and admira- 
tion of woman’s present condition and“sphere,” 
will be so considerate as to point out the falla- 
cy of Mr. Spencer’s principles,and to show the 
illogical tendency of his conclusions? And I 
bespeak for such enterprise, if specifically ad- 
dressed to the subject,an audience through 
the JOURNAL. D. S. B. 





SUFFRAGE ARGUMENT. 


It does not seem possible for an average 
reading man not to know who are and who 
are not the believers in Mrs. Woodhull. And 
yet, no longer ago than yesterday, a minister 
of the Gospel, a man who takes a large num- 
ber of newspapers, declared in apparent good 
faith, that every Woman Suffrage advocate 
was an advocate of Mrs. Woodhull’s doctrine 
of “free love,” excepting the writer. All that 
saved her is the fact that she lives within 
sound of his eloquence, and he could not in- 
clude her, without putting himself in the way 
of a gentle rebuke from the misrepresented 
lady. Does the man know better, or does he 
not? If he does, we will not call him by the 
right name—if he does not, our politeness 
shall still spare him. The worst we will put 
in print against this otherwise most estimable 
divine, is, that for a sane man, he makes the 
most insane statements on record. 

The Lancaster Gazette, wonderfully clear- 
visioned, sees an intimate connection between 
Mrs. Woodhull’s recent lecture in Steinway 
Hall and Woman Suffrage. The editor says, 
“The delivery of that lecture may be regarded 
as a signal public benefaction, for it adminis- 
ters a mortal blow to that which has already 
lived long enough to do considerable mischief 
—the Woman Suffrage movement.” ‘ 

Let a monument be erected, bearing this in- 
scription :— 5 

Died of Free Love, Nov. 25th, in Steinway 
Hall, the Woman Suffrage Movement, relict 


of Male Suffrage. 
**And their good works do follow them.” 


How—will the aforesaid editor explain ?— 
does it happen that manhood suffrage survives 
Stephen Pearl Andrews? We grant his ideas 
are befogged in'‘polysyllables of classic birth, but 
surely there are a few voters who can form 
some notion of their meaning. Mrs. Wood- 
hull gives in plain Anglo-Saxon what Mr. An- 
drews essays to do, but his mongrel language 
does not win its wayeasily. “We see through 
a glass darkly.” When the Lancaster Gazette 
is willing to acknowledge Mr. Andrews to be 
the representative man of “advanced thought,” 
the mouthpiece of mankind, then will women 
acknowledge Mrs. Woodhull to be their queen, | 


democracy, their President futurus esse. 
There are few conventions held to-day in 
which each speaker does not directly or indi- 
rectly define his or her position on this ynfor- 
tunate issue, lately spruag, though each one’s 
protest avails little. Like the minister and 





the Gazette, people will persist in saying that 
universal suffrage and the doctrine of ‘‘affini- 
ties’ grow from the same root and bear the | 
same fruit. Probably all such departures | 
from a strictly loyal marriage as Macfarland’s, 
Cole’-, Crittenden’s, and others, were the re- 
sult of the elective franchise in the hands of | 
men. We wait to see a general stampede of | 
Sambos, and an army of deserted Dinahs, for | 
which the Fifteenth Amendment will be di- 
rectly responsible. 
Is logic dead? Are all sensible men in the | 
tombs of their fathers? Sometimes, in one’s | 
cool, reflective moments, when all the paltry 


men bring forward as arguments against 
Woman Suffrage, come to mind, it is all human 
nature can do “‘to keep the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints’”—it does not seem possible 
that man was made in the image of anything 
in particular, or that he has ever stopped fall- 
ing, since he began his memorable descent six 
thousand years ago. 

In January, we propose to hold a conven- 
tion in Columbus. This will not startle any 
one—it is connected somehow with the Legis- 
lature, as a circus is with a menagerie, and the 
people have learned to look for them together. 

We shall have nothing new to offer for 
either entertainment or instruction, more than 
the law-makers will have. The same absurd 
objections must be answered, for men have 
not advanced one step beyond where they 
stood in the beginning. The Declaration of 
Independence admits of no new interpretation 
—it is as fixed in its opinions as Horace Gree- 
ley, and ten times more of a self-evident truth 
than he. Nothing new can be wrought out of 
that. Each woman-speaker will patiently set 
up the old battered objections as she would 
ten-pins, and then roll her answers aguinst 
them, till the last one falls. But let her not 
dream the game has ended, fora deaf and 
blind man is busy setting them up again, and 
the next speaker proceeds in the same way, 
aiming at the pins which she will drop every 
time, only to see the press and pulpit place 
them again in position for the next one. So 
familiar has every suffragist become with this 
little game, that she can herself pick up the 
pins. No man need apply for the situation. 

We trust no one will accuse woman of fick- 
leness, or weariness in well-doing, ifshe should 
modestly ask for a change of games, after she 
has played this a few years longer. 

MrriaM M. CoLe. 





THOMPSON FREE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Keep the ball rolling! We are glad to 
chronicle anything in the way of progress in 
the education and intellectual development 
of women. Lasteveningacompany of earnest 
looking men and women were found gathered 
together on the occasion of the formal opening 
of the Thompson Free Medical College for wo- 
men. A few enterprising ladies, feeling 
strongly the necessity for women physicians, 
and desirous of encouraging those who wish 
to become educated in this science, in spite of 
many annoying obstacles have succeeded in 
establishing such an institution. 

Dr. Phelps presided, and after the Secretary 
had read the order of lectures for the week, 
short addresses were in order. 

Dr. Smith was glad to see this move in the 
right direction. America is far behind other 
nations in recognizing woman’s right to sci- 
entific education. In London, and even Rus- 
sia, the doors of medical colleges are thrown 
open to women. There is no reason why wo- 
men cannot make good oculists, dentists, 
tellers in banks, anything, in fact, which they 
choose todo, and will fit themselves for. 

Dr. Miller said there was no lack of means 
to carry on this enterprise. All the lecturers 
gave their services gratuitously to the classes. 
They have no private ambition to foster, near- 
ly all of them being retired physicians. 

Mrs, Martin spoke of the efforts she had 
made in getting a petition before the Legisla- 
ture, and congratulated those who had work- 
ed with her on the successful completion of 
their labors. 

Dr. Hayden, a noble looking woman, spoke 
earnestly of the value of women as physicians. 

Prof. Hazard, Dr. Holden, Dr. Garrish and 
others, made warm pleas in favor of the edu- 
cation of women, especially in the science of 
medicine. 

We are unable to give a full list of the lec- 
turers, but know that some of the names 
mentioned stand high in the profession. 

The institution is entirely free, and open to 
all who wish to avail themselves of its priv- 
ileges, whether for a partial or full course, 

It is situated at 225 East 53d street, has a 
large and comfortable lecture room, and ana- 
tomical theater, and all accommodations nec- 
essary for the study of medicine. 8. E. C. 

NEw York, Dec. 13. 


MR. WILLISTON'’S BUTTON FACTORY. 


In a late issue of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
mention was made of Mr. Williston’s button 
factories in Easthampton, which are “coining 
wealth for the proprietors, and are known to 
every dealer in buttons the world over.” Per- 
haps it is not so widely known that the work 
was begun by a woman. The wife of Mr. Wil- 
liston, wishing to add, were it only a trifle, to 
a small income, for experiment covered some 
button-moulds for a neighboring tailor. The 
work was done so nicely the tailor called for 
more, and more. She executed the increasing | 
orders so promptly and well, ere long more | 
distant tailors sent orders, and she was oblig- 
ed to employ assistants. 

In time, the business became so profitable 








Mr. Williston felt inclined to engage in it, | 


| and soon introduced some machinery to re- | 


lieve the fingers of the working women. 


These facts I leamed trom the mother of | 
Mrs. Williston, a great many years ago, before | 


“Credit to whom credit is due.’’ “It is the 
Jirst step which costs.” Had it not been for 
the persevering industry and skill of little Mrs. 
Williston, great Mr. Williston might have been 
at this time a small farmer—which I believe 
he was then—instead of the millionaire he is 
now. 

I understand Mr. Williston is very benevo- 
lent,—gives liberally. I have no doubt he 
gives Mrs. Williston,—if she still lives,—all 
which he thinks she can want, in the way of 
comfort or luxury. 

CAMBRIDGE, December, 1871. 





THE HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMAN. 

The present age is absorbed in questions 
touching the true position and relations of wo- 
man. It is not easy to decide some points 
now up for debate in this connection. But 
my own recollections of college life lead me 
to ask whether the dangers of admitting 
both sexes to all our institutions of learning, 
whether high or low, can be greater than their 
monasticism in past days. After an experi- 
ence of some twenty years on various college 
committees, and of twelve years as a member 
of various school committees, in which the 
subject of the separation of the sexes and of 
mixed schools was fully tested by discussion, 
and by experiment in both methods, I do not 
hesitate to say, in this age of experiments it 
seems to me worth while to try the experi- 
ment of admitting both sexes, gradually and 
with judicious guards and restrictions, to our 
higher seminaries of learning. I believe the 
intellect of man, young or middle-aged, would 
be benefited by the competition, and that the 
mind of woman would exhibit, under this liber- 
al culture, powers of which we now see only 
gleams in the narrow sphere where:she is usu- 
ally educated. And for the character, it would 
be strange indeed if any moral evils came from 
this course greater than those inseparable from 
the exclusive system now prevalent. Would 
conversation be no purer in the daily presence 
of woman? Would the manners of our young 
men fail to improve under her subduing and 
ameliorating influence? Is imagination a less 
fertile source of pollution than a free, courte- 
ous and constant intercourse between the 
sexes? If these things are so, then Provi- 
dence has committed a great error in placing 
the boy and girl side by side in the family, 
And then, contrary to that beautiful harmo- 
ny and consistency which pervades all His 
other arrangements, He has failed of success 
in not building with His own hand the monas- 
tery and the nunnery at every turn of life's 
great road. 

I anticipate, besides moral remonstrances, 
the old objection, “Woman has not the capac- 
ity for the severe studies of the college.” In 
my own youth I knew repeated instances of 
young ladies who actually completed the whole 
course of collge studies, in academies and else- 
where. And at this day we have Antioch 
and Vassar Colleges, at least, that have put 
this question at rest by opening their doors to 
woman, and with the happiest results. Lom- 
bard University, in Illinois, has, for nineteen 
years, educated sons and daughters together. 
The testimony is, that the standard ot schol- 
arship has never been lowered by this practice. 
On the contrary, while young men are incited 
to greater effort by the presence of ladies, the 
young women have succeeded in “the most 
difficult studies of a collegiate course. In log- 
ic, the calculus, and the most difficult Greek, 
their scholarship does not fall below that of 
the young men.”’ 

We live, happily, in an age of increased con- 
fidence in humanity. Without entering on 
any rash experiment, may we not put sufficient 
faith in the female character, to give this sex. 
all the opportunities they desire for the most 
liberal education? Is it not safe to make an 
appeal to our young men, to those honorable 
sentiments and generous qualities which mark 
their period of life? May we not trust some- 
thing to their higher nature, and bring them, 
wherever it is practicable, into a free and broad 
companionship of study? Can we acquit our- 
selves of all narrowness, and prejudice, and 
pride of sex, if we determinately and forever 
exclude them from every university and col- 
lege we can control? My voice is for the larg- 
est liberty—subject to those checks we impose 
on the other sex—the largest liberty they may 
desire and can improve in all our institutions 
of learning. Begin by giving the sexes com- 
mon lessons together in the primary schoo!, 
and continue the system on and up through 
every grade of instruction, until they are hon- 
orable competitors in the university.—Rev. A. 
B. Muzzey, in Religious Magazine. 





WOMEN AS TELEGRAPHERS. 


THE COOPER SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY. 


One of the most interesting and useful 


| among the institutions for which the city of | 


New York is indebted to the intelligent and far- 


seeing beneficence of Peter Cooper is the free | 


school for the instruction of women in tele- 
graphy at the Cooper Institute. This school 
is Mr. Cooper's pet, because it not merely con- 
veys useful technical knowledge, but immedi- 
ately places young ladies in a position where 


with unnumbered facts showing the utter ri- | excuses, all the wicked insinuations, all the | the “button factory’’ had become much of an | they can earn remunerative wages ata light 
diculousness cf such opposition to woman's ! “old-Adam” objections and invectives which ' “establishment.” 


and pleasant occupation. This school, since 


its foundation, has been singularly successful, 
and has turned out great numbers of first-class 
operators. The instruction is purely gratui- 
tous, not even the smallest fee being taken from 
the scholars. They must, however, have sat- 
isfactory reference as to character, and are only 
received between the ages of 16 and 24. Ap- 
plications for admission must be made in the 
handwriting of the applicants, stating their 
names, ages, previous occupations, and also 
the names of the references. Next the young 
ladies are subjected to a very rigid examina- 
tion in spelling, reading and writing, and if this 
test is satisfactorily passed, they are admitted as 
pupils. As a proof of the strictness of the ex- 
amination, out of one hundred applicants on 
the first of last October, only twenty-three were 
admitted. These examinations take place on 
Fridays only, whenever there is a sufficient 
number of vacancies to warrant an examina- 
tion. Only forty pupils can be received at a 
time, and of course preference is given to those 
who, by education and physical ability, appear 
best qualified for the business, 

After admission to the school the pupils are 
conducted to a large room, where a number of 
Morse telegraph instruments are constantly 
ticking, and they are placed under the care of 
the intelligent manager, Miss Lizzie H. Snow. 


bet, and when they have advanced so far as to 
be able to read correctly by sound alone, they 
are allowed to practice until they feel ready to 
stand the graduating examination, after pass- 
ing which they are provided with situations 
as vacancies occur. Some girls graduate in 
two and a half months, others not for seven, ac- 
cording to their ability and application. In 
addition to telegraphy, they are also instructed 
in book-keeping, so as to be able, if called on, 
to take sole charge of an office and keep all the 
accounts, The term begins on the first of Oc- 
tober and ends on the first of June. 

The school hours are from half-past 9 A. M. 
until 2 P. M., and punctual and regular atten- 
dance is strictly enforced, so much so that the 
pupils will not be admitted after the opening 
hour, except in special cases, by permission of 
the manager, and any pupil who remains ab- 
sent three times without satisfactory excuse 
forfeits her position in the school. Besides, an 
unexceptionable deportment is required, and 
pupils failing in diligence, or who are proved 
not to be suited to the business, are immedi- 
ately dismissed. The young ladies who are 
at present under instruction in the school are 
remarkably intelligent and refined, and are 
much above the standard of working girls. 

The school is in a certain measure affiliated 
with the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
which supplies all the telegraph instruments, 
and, for the most part, the graduates are drafted 
into the various offices of the company. Some, 
however, get employment in other telegraph 
companies, but they are not specially recom- 
mended from the Cooper school of telegraphy. 
At present there are forty young ladies, grad- 
uates of this school, employed in the main 
office of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, and five others in the branch office of the 
Cooper Institute, which, in addition to the 
school, is under the direct supervision of Miss 
Snow. The average wages earned by female 
telegraph operators range from $30 to 70 per 
month. 





THE “WOMAN QUESTION” IN THE PRAYER- 
MEETING. 


The following about the “woman question” 
in New York isfrom the regular correspondent 
of the Boston Journal ; “This apple of discord 
has come squarely into Fulton street. It has 
been surging round the place for some years. 
Attempts have been made from time to time on 
the part of ladies to speak at the Fulton street 
prayer-meeting, but they have been promptly 
shut off. Asacompromise a woman was al- 
lowed to prefer a simple request, nothing more. 
There are really no rules forbidding a woman 
to speak. The Reformed Church does not al- 
low women to take part, and as that church 
controls the prayer-meeting, the gentleman in 
charge is required to forbid any lady to partic- 
ipate in the exercises. The example of Boston 
is cited, where, in the noon-day meeting, ladies 
stand on an equality with the gentlemen. But 
such examples go for nothing here. The 
thing culminated in a most intense ex- 
citement this week. The revival meeting of 
the Friends has brought the great woman 
preachers of the sect here. The fame of the 
Fulton street meeting had reached them, and 
some of them found their way into the build- 
ing. As was natural, the spirit moved them to 
speak. One of the most eloquent and impres- 
sive lady orators of the Friends arose to bear 
her testimony, as she said, tothe Saviour. She 
was proceeding, in a very quiet, modest way, to 
state the great joy she felt in being in that 





famed meeting, when she was suddenly called 
| to order and told that her speaking was against 
the rules. Overwhelmed with confusion, the 
lady sat down and burstintotears. The excite- 
ment was genuine and general. A discussion 
| immediately arose on the floor, and a demand 
| was made that either the rule should be revoked, 
| if there was such a rule, ora placard be put 
; prominently behind the leader's chair an- 
| nouneing that no lady would be allowed te 

speak, so that no one need be insulted. The 
‘matter is not quiet yet. 


They are at first taught the telegraphic alpha- . 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
ume 


Lonpon, Nov. 19, 1871. 

It is very well-known that while women are 
not as yet allowed in this country to receive 
university degrees, they have the oppor- 
tunity of competing with men in univer- 
sity examinations. Several of the universities 
hold local examinations for women in differ- 
ent parts of the country, while the same ques- 
tiens are submitted as to the young men, and 
certificates of proficiency are awarded instead 
of degrees. Such encouragement as this for 
the wider education of women, I conclude, 
meets with very general approbation, for the 
Saturday Review says of the recent Cambridge 
examination, ‘“We do not wish to say that 
this mode of encouraging the education of 
girls is free from objections, but we fully 
agree that the female mind ought to receive 
the very highest training of which it is capa- 
ble.” Even dubious praise from the Saturday 
Review concerning any feature of the woman 
movement may be taken as very positive evi- 
dence of wide-spread favor. In commenting 
upon the mental powers of women, the Re- 
view recognizes one of the advantages that 
women have over men which I poiated out in 
a former article. They have less opposition to 
overcome in their own natures, hence a 
greater part of their power can be employed 
effectively. It says,—“Girls have fewer sources 
of distraction than boys; out of a hundred 
young gentlemen of eighteen we may guess 
that something like seventy-five are little bet- 
ter than animals; their energy has, under our 
present admirable arrangements, been direct- 
ed almost exclusively to the development of 
their muscular system. Probably the greater 
physical vigor of the male animal would ena- 
ble those exceptional boys who take kindly to 
their studies to defeat their feminine rivals, 
for in severe examination strength of constitu- 
tion is almost as great an element of success 
as it is in athletic exercises; but we should 
guess that in the second rank the girls with 
equal advantages would generally beat the 
boys. The absence of a thorough and me- 
thodical training has told against the girls in 
almost every branch of study. In divinity 
there was a ‘want of independence and origi- 
nality of thought,’ which we will hope was 
due to a sense of the dangers of heresy. In 
two subjects, and those not of an espe- 
cially feminine character, the ladies receive al- 
most unmixed praise. The examiner in po- 
litical economy thinks the results ‘very satis- 
factory on the whole,’ whilst the Latin exam- 
iner becomes quite enthusiastic. ‘Nothing,’ he 
says, ‘but hard and genuine study combined 
with really good abilities could have produced 
such a result.’ The whole number of exam- 
inees was in this case only five, and we have 
not the means of knowing in what quarter 
they received theireducation. Wemay howev- 
er safely venture to conjecture, that it was not 
in oneof the ordinary girls’ schvols. Probably 
in this instance the ladies were enabled by 
some fortunate circumstance to receive in- 
struction of a kind generally reserved for their 
brothers. The general conclusion, therefore, 
is precisely what we might have anticipated, 
namely: that the ladies have done well 
enough to show that with more encourage- 
ment they could do better, but that they have 
shown sufficient weakness to confirm our pre- 
vious belief as to the deficiency of their train- 
ing. The whole number of candidates being 
only one hundred and nine, and they, it is to 
be presumed, being picked specimens of 
their class, the inference as to the present 
state of ladies’ schools must be more unfavor- 
able than these statements would at first sight 
imply; in short, we have now the authority of 
the University of Cambridge for saying that 
English women are generally in a state of in- 
tellectual semi-starvation.” 

I have chosen to let the Review speak for 
itself upon this question, inasmuch as I be- 
lieve it is regarded the most ultra and insult- 
ing opponent of the woman movement that 
there is in the country, and I will reserve my 
comments for the peeps we get at English feel- 
ing in these statements. In the admiration 
it expresses for the system that makes boys of 
eighteen more animals than men, it only 
echoes the universal English feeling. The 
sight of ‘‘well-conditioned” men seems at once 
to silence the question as {to what end they 
serve, and leayes no ground for a comparison, 
by which we may determine whether men of 
these rounded physiques can do more work 
and are likely to do more work than men of 
more slender and lithe figure. If the nation 
were cannibals it would be easy to understand 
this preference for full, round, red muscle. I 
have heard women of the most advanced views 
and acute moral feeling say, “We English wo- 
men cannot help feeling a contempt for men 
who ride badly, or are awkward at physical 
sports.” 

An American is continually surprised atthe 
firm hold of traditional feeling upon the minds 
of even the most radical English men and wo- 
men; at their reverence for customs that could 
only have been born of a powerful aristocracy 
—at their admiration for court courtier-like 
manners, One said the other day, “I like to 


go to receptions given by the aristocracy tosee 
the manners of the ladies—their extreme con- 
sideration for every one.’ This remark was 
an admirable index to the peculiar type of 
English virtue, kindness and benevolence are 
genuine luxuries to them—luxuries that come 


think they would dread to see poverty disap- 
pear, inasmuch as it would defraud them of 
their keenest pleasure. This remarkable con- 
sideration for others, known as “‘lady-like man- 
ners,”’ is only a refined assertion of superiori- 
ty. Itis simply saying, “Many favors are at 
my disposal; with what particular ones can I 
serve you?” and for the most part it is only 
meant to be an assertion of superiority, and by 
no means implies that the proffered favors are 
to be meted out. The democratic feeling is, 
that it is a far higher compliment to presume 
that people are not in need of your favors, or if 
an especial occasion comes to do the favor rath- 
er than offer to do it. How long will people 
who believe in freedom, and long for it, still ad- 
mire gilded chains? 

What the Review says of girls’ schools in 
this country will be quite appreciated by any 
American who has visited them. They are 
much inferior to our girls’ schools, to say noth- 
ing of our mixed schools, They have no math- 
ematics and almost no science, and very rare- 
ly any Latin. Always two, and usually many 
more, occupy the same room, and almost all 
their work is done in class, neither demand 
nor occasion being given for private study. 
The girls are charmingly modest, passive, and 
sweet, and apparently have no wills that are 
likely to throw obstructions into the channels 
of domestic bliss. Just how the self-poised 
English matron develops out of them I have 
not yet seen, but evidently by some natural 
metamorphosis, for these two contrasting 
stages uniformly occur in the life of every Eng- 
lish woman. 

But the state of English girls’ schools must 
not be taken for as accurate a type of the intel- 
lectual attainments of women as our schools 
would be for American women. All the best 
educated women here have had a good deal of 
private instruction; many of them have been 
almost entirely educated in this way, and hence 
have often had teachers of as much ability as 
are employed for boys who are preparing for 
University degrees. 

At the recent examination for degrees at the 
London University; I observed that fully two 
thirds of the applicants had prepared under 
private tutors. Now if so large a number of 
boys, with so many excellent schools at their 
option, are educated at home, it is evident that 
a much larger number of girls must be. And 
after leaving school they usually continue their 
education for some time under private teach 
ers or by attendance upon lectures, As read- 
ers they are most omnivorous. They know 
the social habits of all the sectional or national 
divisions of the whole human race; but in 
quick judgment of character an American girl 
of fourteen would surpass them. The experi- 
ence that comes out of the gregarious sociabil- 
ity of Americans gives them great advantage 
in interpreting character. 

English women are pushing forward their 
work in a variety of directions. Ihave to-day 
heard of two new societies that are being form- 
ed—one a Health Society, composed of men and 
women who are endeavoring to institute 
courses of lectures in various parts of the city 
on Physiology and Hygiene. They will also 
consider improved hygienic domestic arrange. 
ments, and indeed everything that looks to the 
improvement of health. I am interested in 
this, but I am more interested in the other, 
namely, the one that aims to give ‘‘full dress”’ 
its natural signification rather than the ironi- 
cal meaning that at present attaches to it; an 
unsophisticated American is simply shocked at 
what passes as esthetically modest dress here. 
Women who are working earnestly in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, and who are intensely oppos- 
ed to the contagious diseases acts, on the most 
unceremonious, quiet visits, appear in dresses 
that would disgrace them in American society. 
One is disposed to believe such women are rank- 
ed with the friends of progress only by accident, 
I believe the plan contemplated is to induce la- 
dies to adopt a style that will pass muster as 
“full dress,’ and yet be freed from the most ob- 
jectionable features of the present dress. One 
cannot expect much to come out of it, yet the 
simple attempt will cause some more women 
to think of the matter earnestly. The most se- 
rious obstacle in the way is ‘‘court receptions,” 
where not even “square-necked’’ dresses are 
admitted, so that women must submit to this 
tyranny, or absent themselves entirely from 


these occasions. 
The difficulty in the London Woman’s Fran- 


chise Committee has resulted in a division, 
and the formation of a new committee which 
will favor the organization of a national cen- 
tral committee. The history of the quarrel is 
nothing more nor Jess interesting than quar- 
rels generally are. Evidently there has 
been a good deal of mutual misunderstanding 
—though I think the separation unavoidable. 
There was a little exclusiveness on the one 
side, and a good deal of dissatisfaction on the 
other. This gave rise to mutual distrust, 
which rendered it impossible for the two par- 
ties to work effectively together. I think the 





seceders have carried with them most of the 
vital energy, and are likely to pretty well un- 


with wealth and social position. I sometimes | 
| Were I a resident here I should be tempted to 


dermine the old committee, which has been 
rather autocratic in its action. The caste 
spirit is an immense obstacle to best prog- 
ress of the work here. This lady won’t work 
because that one is on the committee. No 
amount of valuable work can relieve the lat- 
ter from the stigma of not being a “lady.” 


retire, and give up the woman’s cause in 
hopeless contempt, but for the conviction that 
women owe their contemptible narrowness to 
their secluded and trivial lives, and that when 
they are brought into a wider sphere of sym- 
pathy and duty, they will recognize a disin- 
terested nobleness of spirit, and will come to 
value people for the part :hey are taking in the 
development of society, rather than for birth, 
with its insignia of fine manners. 

I believe nothing else will do so much to 
destroy caste in England as bringing women 
into wider life. 

Men would soon free themselves from it but 
for the fostering care it gets from women, 

M. E. Brepy. 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN RUSSIA. 


A correspondent of the Journal des Debats, 
writing from St. Petersburg, says that there 
is no other State in the world that occupies 
itself so largely with the education of women 
as Russia. In Germany that education is con- 
fined to the primary schools, and leaves the 
rest to private individuals. In Russia almost as 
much care is bestowed upen the higher instruc- 
tion of girls as of boys. We have for the former 
qymnases, the number o” which is constant- 
ly increasing, not only in the capitals but in 
the provincial towns. Tlese gymnases are di- 
vided into seven classes,and the courses of 
study differ but slightly fiom those in use in 
boys’ schools, except in the matter of the dead 
languages. Mathematics natural science and 
physics are taught, not tospeak of history and 


| geography. The mother tongue is an object 


of special attention, whil2 foreign languages, 
French and German, are less studied, and the 
study is less successful, tecause the majority 
of the pupils belong to the middle and poorer 
classes, and consequently have no opportunity 
to put in practice at home their knowledge of 
other languages. The pufils, on finishing their 
course, receive diplomas, which give them the 
right to become teachers. Without such a di- 
ploma, no one could expect a place under the 
government or a situation as instructress in a 
private family. Besides, we have boarding- 
schools, wherein, with a few exceptions, on 
the daughters of the nobility are received, 
which also confer the right to become teachers 
upon their pupils. Theie schools find their 
most beneficial influence in the distant prov- 
inees, where they serve as centersof civiliza- 
tion, spreading their influence to the little 
towns and isolated villages about them. All 
these establishments are supported at the ex 
pense of the crown, are utder the patronage of 
the empress or of the grandduchesses, and form 
a special branch of the alministration. The 
principal and subordinate teachers are in the 
service of the State, receive a certain rank ac- 
cordingly and a graduated scale of salary, and 
on resigning have a right wa pension. Places 
in them are very much scught after; they are 
generally given to the widows of generals or 
persons known to the imperial family. The 

rincipals of the gymnases are a degree lower 
in the social scale, just as their pupils are 
recruited from all classes without exception. 
Persons who have receivec their education in 
private schools and who wish to become teach- 
ers must pass a thorough examination. 

It would seem, contimes this correspon- 
dent, that Russian womea might be satisfied 
with the facilities which the State offers for 
their education, but they do ask still more. 
Not contented with secondary education, they 
wish to be admitted to the advantages of the 
highest instruction, and te have a university. 
There was a time when :hey were admitted 
to the university courses, and they entered in 
considerable numbers. But then came the 
student troubles, in which they took too pro- 
minent a part, and the university doors were 
closed upon them. One o’ the girls mounted 
a bundle of sticks in the nidst of a crowd of 
students and addressed t them a violent ha- 
rangue against the authorities. Since then 
they have never succeedéd in forcing open 
the doors of the sanctuary, and all they have 
been able to obtain has bea a series of uni- 
versity lectures which sone of the professors 
have consented to delive: to them, and this 
only on conditions that the courses should be 
denominated public and opened to both sexes, 
By a strange contradiction it was decided that 
female students should beexcluded from the 
university to prevent miscaief, but that it was 
indispensable to permit free entrances by men 
to the places where the wanen were pursuing 
their studies. In every ase the number of 
men has been very small.and the ladies are 
in a great majority. They study law, history, 
and especially the natura sciences, anatomy 
and physiology. Since ourfirstlady physician, 
Madam Souslof, obtained < success as brilliant 
as it was merited, the carer of medicine has 
turned many ahead. If those who wish to 
imitate Madame Souslof would acquire the 
knowledge and skill whicl distinguish her, it 
would be a benefit to the cointry ; but the prep- 
aration is very slow, ani few women are 
capable of surmounting the difficulties. So 
much the greater honor tothose who succeed ! 

Outside of medicine the Russian woman has 
more opening for her talerts than in any oth- 
er country except America, and if she com- 
plains, judges this correspoadent, she is wrong. 
There are without doubt inconsistencies in the 
course of the government toward her, and no 
one seems to know, sometimes, just how much 
may and how much may not be accorded to 
her; but on the whole Russia is far more liber- 
al to her than is any other country, and the 
civil rights which she enjcys give her almost 
eutire independence. 





——— -—— ~<ee-- — - - 


The Rev. Henry R. Waite, who edited the 
book of college songs entitled “Carmina Colle- 
gianea,” has gone to Europ: to carry into effect 
a plan suggested by Elihu Burritt for an “In- 
ternational Pulpit Exchange.’’ If is proposed 
to arrange in both countries a system by 
which the clergymen of either may travel to 
and about the other at reduced rates, stopping 





at a specified place each Sunday to fill a pulpit 
made vacant on the same plan. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Nevada claims the ability to supply the en- 
tire world with salt. 


Brazilians keep pet anacondas, ten to twen- 
ty feet long, in their cellars, to destroy the 
rats and mice. 


The annual profits of this country arising 
from all its industries are estimated at about 
$1,000,000,000. 


The total amount of “conscience money” re- 
ceived by the United States Treasurer since 
1863 is $127,000. 


The Oneida Community is issuing tracts to 
prove that it is much more moral and estima- 
ble than the Mormons. 


Cooper wrote thirty-nine volumes, thirty-two 
of which were novels; and most of them were 
written before breakfast. 


It is a curious fact that the Appletons have 
sold more copies of “Webster’s Speller” than 
there are inhabitants in the United States. 


Hats of the kind now worn by the ladies are 
said to be areproduction of the styles worn for 
the last hundred years by the women of the 
Swiss cautons. 


A heavy rain occurred on the 31st of May 
last in the great desert of Atacama, Chili, a 
ap oe hithertoalmost entirelyfanknown 
n that region of the world. 


About 30,000 pounds of sponge are annually 
sold at Nassau, where it is gathered. The 
names of the different kinds of sponge are 
sheep-wool, velvet, glove, yellow, hardhead 
and grass. 

The old folks of Syracuse are going to school 
again. Between fifteen and twenty grown 
persons have signified their intention of at- 
tending the evening school to be started by 
the Board of Education. 


Hon. Henry Wilson’s “History of the Rise 
and Fall of Slavery in America,” which has 
been running in the Independent for a long 
while, is to Py mye by the Osgoods in 
three volumes, the first of which is in press. 


Rothermel’s celebrated painting of “Get- 
tysburg,"- which was reported as lost in the 

hicago fire, was fortunately saved, and is now 
being exhibited to large crowds in the Art 
Gallery in Library Hall, Pittsburg. 


A Utah correspondent writes: “It is a doc- 
trine of the Mormon church that no woman 
can get to heaven without the aid of a man, 
except in very special cases. To be married 
and amother in Israel is eternal salvation for 
the saintess.” 


The Phenix Fire Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, after reducing its capi stock 
($600,000) one-half, has voted to increase it to 
the chartered amount, fifty per cent. of the 
increase to be called in at once. This puts it 
squarely on its legs again. 


The new Emperor of Germany and Von 
Moltke, Chief of Staff, have given their official 
sanction to the public observance of the Sab- 


bath by ordering that the general parades of 
F 


the German armies be held hereafter on 
Wednesday instead of Sunday. 


The new steamship “Egypt,” of the National 
line, which has just made its first voyage be- 
tween Liverpool and New York, is, with the 
exception of the “Great Eastern,’’ the largest 
vessel afloat, being 450 feet long and having a 
gross tonnage of 5150 tons. 


The emigration of French Canadians to the 
United States ‘this year, according to the Que- 
bec Mercury, has been double what it was last 
year, and this, too, in the face of the extraor- 
dinary efforts that have been made to induce 
them to remain at home. 


After the great fire in London in 1666 Par- 
liament enacted that every house should be 
built with party walls, and all in front raised 
of equal height, and those walls should be of 
stone or brick, and no man should delay 
building beyond seven years. 


Another link has been added to the telegraph- 
ic girdle that one day will completely surround 
the globe. A cable has been successfully laid 
from Batavia, Java, to Port Darwin, Australia, 
and in a few days a tariff of messages from 
New York to Australia will be announced. 


An unprecedented case of somnambulism 
occurred a few nights ago, in New Haven, the 
subject being a little child three years old, that 
went out in a storm twice in‘a single evening 
to meet its parents, and was brought back 
each time and put to bed without being 
awakened. 


A sarcophagus from Mycenz has just been 
taken to the navy yard at Philadelphia. It is 
rumored that it contains the dust and bones 
of St. Paul. The tablet bears a chiseled rep- 
resentation of a trio of angels extending a 
wreath of laurels and flowers to a figure whose 
general outline is indistinct. 


A new style of alarm bells for locomotives 
has been adopted on a railroad in Michigan. 
The bell is placed in front, and’ so attached 
that at each revolution of the driving wheel it 
is struck once with a hammer. It is claimed 
that the position of the bell throws the sound 
forward so that it can be heard a considerable 
distance in advance of the train. 


A Mr. Skelton, of London, has recently in- 
vented a street lamp with strips of looking- 
glass arranged in its roof, somewhat after the 
manner of a Venetian blind. He thus reflects 
into the street rays of light which would 
otherwise have gone over the houses, There- 
sults of experiments on this lamp, it is said, 
show that the street receives three times as 
much light as would fall upon it from lamps of 
the ordinary kind. 


A distinguished German scholar, Herr Kelb, 


in a recently-published work, considers that he | 


has settled the true date of the Crucifixion. 
He shows that there was a total eclipse of 
the moon concomitant with the earthquake 
which occurred when Julius Cesar was assas- 
sinated, on the 15th of March, B. C. 44. He 
has also calculated the Jewish calendar to A. 
D. 31, and the results of his researches con- 
firm the facts recorded by the Evangelists of 
the wonderful physical events that accompa- 
nied the Crucifixion. Hisastronomical calcula- 
tions also show that on the 6th of April, A. D. 
31, there was a total eclipse of the sun, accom- 
panied, in all probability, by the earthquake 
spoken of in Matthew. 





Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 130 Seeond Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Secend Avenue, New York City. 
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* DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC,1 Pemberton square. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will ak fm 1 per day for 
one year; Lowy, Oo elegant] rosewood case, 
pase Snare, er Strung, size Piano, with im- 
Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.25 
ur Sar for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa' 
rand Square 7} Octave Piano, for =e v 
ness and quality of tone surpassing sny 0 in the 


Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and » 
oom Se principal makers, for sale for the 


, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portabl 
Music Portfolio Piano Boo. ao hee 

ave you seen ureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gantside-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace ef Music Grand Square Piape Ce. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidzat. 


F. VOGL & CO., 


FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Besteon, Mass. 
Freperic Voet, 
» ly May 7. 


8. C. Voo. 
THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Mon Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Folite Literature. 








Handsome premiums are given to tt.ose who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy, 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON; 
407 Nerth 4th Street, St. Leuis, Me. 
June 2. 6m 


TURN™R & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Besten. 


C. W. Tonner. H. R. Cagney. 
June 24. ly 


MRS. A. S. SPENCER, 
Electropathic Physician, 


No. 2135 Washington Street, 
BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 
ELECTROPATHY is a system of medical practice 
based upon principles of Electricity, which it recog- 
nizes as the connecting ium between mind and 
matter, the vital force, the natural element of the 
nerves, and as applied by Mrs. A.S. Spencer, will cure 


Nervous Headache, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Dropsy, Paralysis, Catarrh, Rheu= 
matism, Dyspepsia, General 
Debi ity, Kee, &e. 
Orrice Hours, From 9T0 1, AND FROM 2 to6 P. M. 
SATURDAYS FROM 8 to 12, M. 


Mrs. S; does not go cut to practice except in EX- 
Oct. oT. THEME cases. 8m 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 6m 
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For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms te 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 
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CHAPTERS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS.—No. 1.! 


A National System of Education. 

The reassembling of Congress, and the an- 
nouncement that Hon. George F. Hoar, of 
Worcester, has again been assigned a position 
on the House Committee on Education, will 
have a tendency to awaken a new interest in 
the subject of a national system of education. 
In certain sections of the country,—particular- 
ly in the South and Southwest,—the ignorance 
of the masses is the cause for solicitude to all 
who understand the value of even the most 
imperfect form of common-school education. 
To those who are familiar with the system 
pursued for educating the people at the public 
expense, in New England and some other por- 
tions of the country, the idea of forcing the 
States to adopta plan for the establishment ofa 
system of education may appear, to say the least, 
unexpected and, perhaps, unnecessary; for it 
would seem almost a certainty that the State 
authorities,—seeing the condition of affairs,— 
would immediately take steps to bring about 
another and better state. 

Those of our people who have been reared 
among the influences of New England institu- 
tions can hardly appreciate the startling 
amount of absolute ignorance of the merest 
rudiments of education that exists in the land. 
In a total population—in round numbers,— 
of twenty millions of adults, nearly five mil- 
lions of our people, almost one fourth of those 
who have reached the years and responsibili- 
ties of manhood and womanhood, are totally 
unable to read and write! And of the remain- 
der, how large a proportion must be acquaint- 
ed with but few of the elements of real educa- 
tion beyond the ability to rudely scrawl] imper- 
fect sentences, o1 to grope tediously through 
the pages of a dime novel! 

To indulge in useless reflections on a state- 
ment of this nature can add nothing to its 
force. The fearful fact stares us in the face; 
ignorance prevails to such an alarming extent 
that we can no longer be surprised at the 
crimes committed, but we rather wonder that 
the community can rest so securely where the 
parent of vice holds so many millions under 
its sway. Few who have not investigated this 
subject,—and especially of those who have, 
from force of surroundings, been led to think 
the whole country like New England as far as 
educational advantages are concerned,—are 
prepared for a statement like this. Itisan ac- 
knowledged principle of our republican insti- 
tutions, that the corner-stone of the fabric of 
our government rests on the developed intelli- 
gence of the masses; and yet, with our trust 
so firm in the future of the land, we may well 
shudder at the thought that the overmaster- 
ing influence of increasing ignorance may en- 
danger the stability of institutions so sacred to 
all lovers of liberty and progress. 

Any measure proposed which shall embody 
the idea that the national government is to 
assume any of the functions usually admitted 
to be vested in the States is, naturally, met 
with criticism and opposition. The education 
’ of the people has heretofore been looked upon 
as one of the subjects over which the States 
have exclusive control. This impression in 
the public mind, concerning the status of the 
question of education, is probably the out- 
growth of the fact that the States have man- 
aged this matter in their own way, and is not 
based on any substantial grounds. The coun- 
try is coming to accept, as one of the funda- 
mental principles of the great republic of the 
future, the idea that it is alike the duty of the 
national government to assume, and the duty 
of the States to relinquish, any and all powers 
and privileges that may conduce to the gener- 
al good and which are not managed in such a 
manner as to have this effect. 

Such is the condition of the question before 
us: A mighty evil exists in the land, which 
the States are not united in equally or efficient- 
ly endeavoring to overcome. The Hon. Mr. 
Hoar has given to this subject much careful 
thought, and the result is embodied in his plan 
presented in the national House of Representa- 
tives, last winter. This plan is so comprehen- 
sive and so seemingly well adapted to meet the 
case, that it must attract the attention and 
commend itself to the judgment of all who 
desire to see the elements of national progress 
purified and increased in strength. The gen- 
eral outline of Mr. Hoar’s project is as fol- 
lows :— 

Authority is to be conferred upon the Pres- 
ident of the United States to appoint a super- 
intendent of instruction in each State; each 
State shall bé divided into as many districts as 
it has members in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, each district to be under the con- 
trol of a special supervisor; districts are to 
have local superintendents, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior; schvol-houses 
and grounds are to be selected by local super- 
intendents, and text-books are to be prescrib- 
ed by the State superintendents, acting under 
the supervision of the Commi-sioner of Educa- 
tion; and books are to be furnished gratui- 
tously te those unable to purchase them. 

These, in short, are the most noticeable feat- 
ures of Mr. Houar’s plan, the remaining por- 
tious having reference to the methods of rais- 
ing money fur thé necessary expenses in car- 
rving the project into effect, ete. 

lt willreadily be seen that the plan of fore- 
ing upon the States this national system of ed- 





ucation would meet with opposition, especial- 
ly in the States which have already adopted 


| the idea of instructing the masses at the pub- 


lie expense. Foreseeing that such must be 
the result, and having no intention of sup- 
planting or changing the excellent systems 
now practiced in New England and so many 
other States, the project under consideration is 
supplemented by a proviso, which would seem 
to remove all reasonable objection to the sys- 
tem. This proviso is to the effect that, if, at 
the end of one year from July 1, 1871,—at 
which time it is proposed that the bill shall go 
into effect—the President of the United 
States shall be satisfied that, in any State, there 
is established, at the State’s expense, “‘a suita- 
ble system of common-schools,” such State 
shall be free from the requirements and pro- 
visions of the bill, and at liberty to continue 
the system already adopted. The work of 
the new system will, consequently, be only to 
compel States which absolutely refuse or neg- 
lect to provide educational advantages for the 
young to submit to the dictation of the gener- 
al government in the matter. 

Concerning the ultimate effect of the bill, 
Mr. Hoar says :—“I do not believe, if we should 
pass this law, that it will ever be necessary to 
put it in force in any State in the Union. I 
believe there is no State in the country—if 
the alternative were held out to it: ‘Educate 
your people, or we shall see that it is done for 
you,’—but would, at once, establish a school 
system for itself.’’ 

It is not claimed that the plan is a perfect 
one; the author does not make this claim, 
but, with a truly statesmanlike perception of 
the needs of the situation, he calls the atten- 
tion of the country to the facts, and asks Con- 
gress to adopt his remedy or provide a better. 
In many respects, no more important matter 
has been brought to the attention of the rep- 
resentatives of the people since the close of the 
war. Owing to the great amount of business 
that had precedence in the House, last session, 
Mr. Hoar’s bill did not come up for action, nor 
even for discussion. It is hoped, however, 
that an early day may be fixed upon for its 
consideration, and that the members of Con- 
gress, seeing the wisdom,—the very necessity, 
—of prompt action, will confer a blessing upon 
the country by adopting proper measures for 
the establishment of a nationa! system of edu- 
cation. YMLA, 

WORCESTER, Mass., Dec. 28, 1871. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE INFANT'S DELIGHT. Lee & Shepard. 

This book is just what it purports to be. 
It contains almost everything to interest lit- 
tle children. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURE. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 


This is a charming book for children, richly 
illustrated, and packed full of short, interest- 
ing sketches and stories that amuse and in- 
struct. It will be a very pretty holiday gift 
for any child. 











MoDEL SunDAY SCHOOL SPEAKER, Illustrat- 
ed. Lee & Shepard. Boston. 


While this is not a book of great preten- 
sions, it will be of much service to Sabbath 
school superintendents and teachers, espe- 
cially in their effurts to get up monthly con- 
certs and school exhibitions, 


SociAL GAMES WITH CARDS. By Mrs. E. 
D. Cheney, Author of ‘‘Patience.”’ Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 


We have no knowledge of the use of cards, 
and know nothing of games, but a friend says 
that this little volume is just the book for 
children and youth, and will greatly assist in 
interesting them and keeping them quiet at 
home, and thus prove a valuable aid in the 
discipline of the family. 


Tue Doctor’s DAUGHTER. By Sophie May. 
Illustrated. Lee & Shepard. 


Of course everybody has read “Little Prudy 
Stories” and ‘Dotty Dimple Stories,” and of 
course everybody will be delighted to know 
that the same author has written this charm- 
ing book, and that it is her best work; and so 
everybody will purchase it. No more accep- 
table gift’can be placed in the hands of a child, 
especially a girl. This volume of 330 pages 
is beautifully illustrated. The interest of the 
sry is maintained throughout, and cannot 
fail to interest young or old. 


THE AMERICAN Home Book oF INDOOR 
GAMES, AMUSEMENTS AND OCCUPATIONS. 
By Mrs, Caroline L. Smith. Illustrated. Lee 
& Shepard, publishers, Boston. 


This title indicates clearly enough the char- 
acter of the volume. It is equally adapted to 
all classes, and designed to interest and amuse 
young people and old folks. It tells all about 
games, and something besides. After giving 
much instruction about amusements, it has 
something to say about gardening, flowers, 
house and home arts, the toilet, the sick-room, 
&c. The volume is very entertaining, and may 
profitably be in every home, especially where 
there are children and youth. There is some- 
thing in our natures which demands amuse- 
iments at times, and peuple generally are better 
and happier, and certainly more agreeable, by 
having this want gratified. A cheerfal heart 
doeth good like medicine, and often a little 
innocent fun is more healthful than anything 
in a drug-sicre. Parents will find it for their 





interests to place this book in the hands of | 


their children. } 


THe WANDERER. A colloquial poem, by 
William Etlery Channing. Boston, J. R. 
Osgood & Co., 1871. 

Would the “Excursion” find readers if it were 
published to-morrow? The nearest approach 
to a solution will be found by observing how 
this new poem by Eilery Channing is received. 
Not that it is an imitation of Wordsworth, nor 
even to be called Wordsworthian ; but that the 
difference between it and contemporary poe- 
try is the same in some respects as in case 
of the “Excursion.” Like that, it is in blank 
verse, which frightens most readers; like that, 
it exhibits “plain living and high thinking ;” 
like that, it shows acare and fidelity of natu- 
ral observation to which most readers are more 
indifferent than they should be; like that, it is 
interrupted by bad and prosaic passages, 
Perhaps the faults are less like Wordsworth's 
than are the merits; the elder poet has broad 
levels of orderly and well-constructed mediocri- 
ty; while Channinginu such cases drops into 
an almost willful dsregard of the established 
requirements of English verse. Wordsworth 
may be fatiguing, but rarely offends one’s taste ; 
Channing sometimes defies good breeding by 
abruptness or overvehemence. Wordsworth 
is always philosoptical and Christian; Chan. ' 
ning is often moody and cynical; offending far 
more in this waythan did his more genial 
friend, Thoreau. On the whole there is more 
to pique curiosity in a progress through “The 
Wanderer” than turough “The Excursion,” 
but one cannot end with so tranquil a venera- 
tion for the author 

Yetthe “Wande-er” is as essentially an origi- 
nal poem as is tha; earlier work; and to those 
who have a neverceasing desire that Ameri- 
can poets should trust their own material and 
their own local cobring, there is a great charm 
in this unpretendiag verse, with its quiet flow 
and its occasional neroic ring. It is not proba- 
ble that this poet by the concentrated energies 
of his whole life cculd equal the neat finish of 
one of Prof. Longfellow’s littie poems, or the 
lively pace of one of Lowell’s, but he has at 
times written lines that, to my taste,go far 
higher and deeper than those of either; and 
the Springfield Republican has well said that 
his one line on deith, 

“If my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea,” 
may perhaps be rmembered when both our 
academic bards ire forgotten. And in this 
volume, there is 1 fresh charm in such pas- 
sages as this :— 

Oft in th: season 

Dreary to the miad, and at its coldest hour, 

A feathery drumning from some wood I hear 

Of pine, behind ny landscape lying far,— 

A softly rolling ham, a feathery sob,— 

The music of the owl, softest of sounds, 

Half-buried in itslf, and far beyond 

All pathways tha: I tread, and yet a part, 

Truly a fraction ¢f the winter sum, 

Where every featire counts. ... 

Yet marx the titmice,— 

Smallest of the tribe, mere specks of feathers, 

Bits of painted quill, so delicate, a aw 

From either pole would extirpate the race: 

Such little twitte:ing mites contemn the storm ; 

That wintry mota I never fail to find, 

And the hard snows have spiders of their own.” 
How many of his readers will have found— 

or dreamed of th? existence of—“that wintry 

moth’? And what a thrill of out-door life, 
what a sense of veather is in this:— 

Ah me! what brave content pervades the 

storm! 

How the wind waistles, and outdoes the arts 

In raising cornices along the wall! 

Or when the gray destroyer from the east 

Drives up his frozen troops in cutting sleet, 

I feel the thankiul chant, that truly here 

‘*In these flat pastures and prosaic plains 

Life still has joys, because it still has pains.” 

Then o'er our upland swells, it cheers to roam, 

Where the audacious blast chants loud its 

hymn, 

And the insolent squalls roll by, resolved 

To force us dowaward. Soon, once more be- 


low 
Into the shelter pf the groves I sink, 
Delighted wiih jhe lee. Of these rich joys, 
None can defraud us. 

And passing tom natural description, what 
a fine old-Englith ring there is in this portrait- 
ure of Emerson — 

Sage of his days, patient and proudly true, 
Whose word w# worth the world, whose heart 

was pure, 
Type of our bes ancestrals, English blood 
Drawn down in generous measures from the 
race’ 
Whom Sidney,Milton and the others knew, 
The pious Herlert with the saintly Vaughan, 
And splendid S5hbakspeare, playing Nature’s 
me. 
Oh, such a heatt was his! no gate or bar: 
The poorest wretch that ever passed his door 
Welcome as highest king or fairest friend 
Tv all his store, and to the world beside. 

The drawback upon these poems is not in a 
feeling of conceit and self-sufficiency, because 
the author seems to have escaped that. Ac- 
cepting his own limitations, he still dreams of 
some poet of leis limitation :— 

Not one of thes2 plain fields and modest lot 

The child, butsome resplendent bard, whose 
verse 

Lit with celestial radiance, flashed the skies, 

As sunset in her purples bathes the east 

With a fore-paii.ted morning.” 


The drawback is rather that which has im- 
paired so much of our most original literary 
work in New EKugland,—and especially of that 
phase ofthouglt called vaguely transcendental- 
ism,—that it is wu much “sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast ot thought,” and with all its points 
of superiority,lacks the ruddy hues of com- 
monplace heal:b. T. W. 8, 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal given with other Pub- 
lications. 

We have made arraegements to furnish either of 
the Publications named below at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. 
Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal...... $9.00 
North American Keview and Woman's Journal.. 7. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal. ... 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal........ 
Harper's Weekly and Woman's Journal......... 
Harper's Bazarand Weman’s Jonrnal..... 
Uld and New and Woman's Journal........ ° 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal. ... 
Galaxy and Woman's Journal. ...........+.++0++ 
Scribuer’s Monthly and Woman’s Joornal....... 
Every Saturday and Woman's Journal........... 
Frank Leslie’s Lady's Journal and Wom. Joar’l. 
Frank Leslie's Lady’s Mag. and Woman's Jour’!. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman’s Journal.... 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman’s Journal..... 
Our Young Folks and Woman's Journal..... 
Youth’s Companion snd Woman’s Journal. 
The Nursery and Woman's Journal.............. 
The Kadical and Woman’s Journal.. .......... 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal... 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal........ 
The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 4. 

The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates, Send your orders 
as soon a3 convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
fit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mase. 
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The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JouRNAL in the past. It is read by thousande 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumetanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WomMan’s JOURNAL, we offer the following 
p lendid premiums! 

EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 

For ONE new cash subscriber, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 

: Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. 








Table Spoon. 
2“ * “Tipped Salt Spoons. 
. * ” “ “Mustard Spoon. 
ba oe Pickle Fork. 


For Two new cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. 
“ “ “ Table 


“ “ “ 
“ 


Salt Spoons. 
Mustard Spoons. 
Olive Nut Pick. 
Tipped Gravy Ladle. 
For THREE cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
6 Extra Silver Pl’d Ti or Antique Tea Spoons. 
“ “ “ pped ene S Spoons. 
“ “ “ “ Table Spoons. 
Oval Solid Handle Butter Kuife. 
“Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
* o “  Qval or Gothic Pie Knife. 
o Child’s Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 
For vIvE new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
6 “ Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 
4 “ “ “ “ Table Spoons. 
¢ « “0 “ o Dessert Forks. 


6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Extra Sisver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For skv&N new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antique Extra Silver Pl’d Table Spoons. 
7; a “ Dessert Forks. 
| ie cad ag bad Table Forks. 
mh Oval “ Tea Knives(solid handle). 
1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 ” “ Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 « « Chased Butter Dish. 


The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 


isfaction. 
PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For THRBE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For Five new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.”” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give achro- 
mo called ‘The Kid's Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For 81x new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or ‘Evening,’ size 12 by 18 inches. 

For Ten new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called ‘“‘Suulight in Winter,’ size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For six new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, ‘“‘The Unconscious Sleeper’’ or ‘“The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches, Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes- W ringer. 

(Ga In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.60 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goads. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 

Woman’s JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 


TREADLE POWER, 


Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 

Pergons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing pu>po-es, are invited to oall and see this la 
bor-saving iuvention. It saves one-half the labor. It 
cannot turn the wrong way. It has no dead centers, 
no jerking motivn. It can be stopped instantly. It 
places the machine under the perfect control of the 
operator by the use of the feet alono. The injurious 
effects reeulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
‘all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No 2562 W asn- 
INGTON STREETr, next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TIitLwE.,, LWOLMES & CoO. 
Oct. 7. 40—3m 





BERRY’S PATEXT 


SPRING BED LOUNGE. 





This useful article of Household and Office furni- 
ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. It has ample epace for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 
apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattresa, 
complete, and is easily adjusted. 


HENRY I. ALBEE, 
No. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Ang. 12. enw 





Charles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Reom 27;) 
Ang. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
PRANG’S 
AMERICAN 
CHROMOS! 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES. 
For Illustrated Christmas Catalogue send 
stamp to the Publishers, 
Ie PRANG & CO., 
Dec. 238. BOSTON. 2t 
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“A Success Every Time.” 


MERRY’S MUSEUM, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The gem ef all the juvenile magazines. 
Index, Waterbury, Conn, 
Terms $1.50 a year, with a fine steel engraving free 
to every subscriber. 


This Magazine contains mere geod 
reading, for the price, than any ether ono 
of its class.—agle, Union City, Ind. 

A specimen number of Merry’s Museum, with a 
full description of the premium engraving, will 
sent FREE to any address. ‘ 

ke is fimely illustrated, aud occupies a 
field truly its owu. There is a sprightli- 
mess about it that is exceedingly charme- 
img.—Jacksonville Independent. 

Subscribe now for 1872, and get the December num- 
ber of this year free. 


Always welcome to the older members 
of the family, as well ax hailed with joy 
by the younger oues.— The Occident, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Lady agents wanted. Great inducements, Send 
for terms. 

HORACE B. FULLER, Pablisher. 

14 BRoMFIELD STREET, Boston. 

Dec. 16. lt 


ANNOUNCEMENT FORK 1872. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her RiGuT oF SurrRaGe. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprice 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louine 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epiror. 
Jutia Warp Howez, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLandT. W. HiGGInson, Associate Editors. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny HoLy, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tax WoMAn’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Sutlrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of -L.iv:dual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. \/m. 
Lioyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoOMAN’B 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of ite 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extrav ce are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question, 
The JouRNAL is indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement aud 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy 6 
cents. 

















CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending tive subscribers will receive & 
sixth copy FREE. ‘Len copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 320.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptious received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Cuv., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tut AMERICAN Nk&ws Co., LY Nassau strect, New 


York. 

RATES UF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, tirst insertion, $1.0); subsequent insertion, @ 
cents, Busiuess netices 2 cents per line. The price 
tor advertising is uniform aud inflexible. 





BosTos Orvice—3 Tremout Place, rear of Tremout 
Huuse, aud second dour fron Beacon street. 





All communications i. ue WoMan’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to aiany A. Livermonn, Edifor. 

Letters containing remittances, and reiating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
w the Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston. +, | > 
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